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Phe Week. 


THE contest with the Tammany peculators has on the surface slack- 
ened during the week, and there is no question that they have in some 
degree recovered their courage, and are by no means in that “dread of 
social, financial, and political ruin” which the Hvening Post ascribes to 
them. Finding that the only bad effect of the Barnard injunction has 
been Mr. Green's installation in the Comptroller's office, and that they 
are still untouched in body or estate, Tweed has grown very bold, and 
is reported to have declared, in reply to the talk of arresting him, that 
no Justice would dare to order it, and no jail was strong enough to 
hold him ; and Hall has stuck out a placard in the City Hall, announe- 
ing, in reply to talk of his resigning, that he means to stay where he is 
for the term for which he was elected, that is, till January, 1872. The 
main source of their confidence is, however, what most people guessed 
it would be—the elections in November. They doubtless feel, and with 
a good deal of reason, that it is only the respectable classes that are in- 
censed against them, that “the people” are still on their side, and that 
they will have large majorities at the polls. We know of nothing that 
militates strongly against this theory—keeping in view the enormous 
power of fraudulent voting which the Ring have in reserve—except the 
revolt of the Germans. We doubt if Tweed’s hold on the “ Democratic 
masses ” is otherwise seriously shaken. He still appears in public, and 
delivers speeches in the canvass. 





In the meantime, the person who stole Connolly’s vouchers has 
been discovered to be Haggerty, the faithful janitor of the New Court- 
House, a young, flashy, political ruffian of the Tammany school, a 
Pennsylvanian by birth. He appears in court glittering with diamonds, 
and is interesting as a good specimen of the kind of man into whose 
hands the work of government is passing in these parts. In pro- 
secuting him and his wife, however, the reformers are coming 
on their first difficulties. The District Attorney, though we know no- 
thing against him, could not have been District Attorney without the 
Ring’s nomination and consent, and the question now arises, Will he 
act with energy against his old friends? The question derives addi- 
tional interest from the fact that he has refused to allow counsel em- 
ployed by the Committee of Seventy to be associated with him. That 
Committee and the Joint Committee are hard at work examining ac- 
counts and, it is hoped and believed, accumulating proofs. The Union 
League Club has also met, and preambled and resolved, but Judge 
Barrett rather disturbed the peace and equanimity of the occasion by 
asking them whether they were ready to raise $200,000, and go to the 
polls, we presume, armed, and see that there was no fraudulent voting 
As “a voice ” says at meetings, “ That’s the talk.” If preambles and 
resolutions could shake the Ring, Tweed would now be putting new 
bottoms into old chairs for a living in some distant land. 





The great event of the week, and the one which perhaps promises 
as much as anything that has happened for the purification of all poli- 
tics, has been the final crushing of the Honorable‘Tom Murphy, Col- 
lector of this port. We have recently expressed ourselves freely about 
Tom, but by no means for the first time. Last year, when his 
nomination was before the Senate (July 7, 1870), we introduced him to 
our readers as “strong for the Andrew Johnson party at the time of 
the Philadelphia Convention, shaky in his business reputation, and an 
out-and-out politician of the kind that is noisiest in conventions,” and 
also “as a politician of the politicians, enriched through Government 
contracts, possessing that peculiar reputation which consists in being 
generally believed capable of participation in any job,” and added 
“that by no means savory charges were made against him under this head 
already ” ; and we called his appointment “a monstrous abuse of a great 
trust,” and the bestowal “of one of the most valuable and responsi- 





ble offices in the United States on a hack politician, unfit for any trust.” 
We should have liked to use still stronger language, but, not having 
All the 
party papers kept silent, or approved, believing, we suppose, as in 
Butler's case, that the man would prove “ useful,” or would mend his 
Murphy himself never even pretended that he went into the 
He was put there be- 


proper proofs in our possession to support it, we forbore. 


manners, 
Custom-house in the interest of the revenue. 
‘ause Senator Conkling persuaded General Grant that he would convert 
the Custom-house into a good political machine, would “build 
up the party” in this city, and serve the purposes of the Administra- 
tion when its turn came. He has impudently pretended that he col- 
lected revenue at less cost than Mr. Grinnell, having done a little 
hocus-pocussing with the figures, after the fashion of Mr. Columbus 
Delano; but Mr. Grinnell forced the Treasury to confess that his show- 
ing was fallacious. 





His day of reckoning has come at last. Mr, Oleott, who served with 
honor and fidelity as an agent of the War Department during the war, 
came upon traces of frauds on Murphy's part in the supply of hats for 
the troops, put detectives on his track, got his hats examined by com- 
petent men in the business, found that in every case they fell below the 
Government standard, and were of the worst quality, and got proofs of 
other iniquities on Tom’s part, which caused the War Department to 
order a preliminary enquiry before a board of civilians in this city. 
Whereupon Tom went to his friend, Mr. Murray, at that time United States 
Marshal in this district—it is Mr. Murray himself who tells the amazing 
story in the columns of the 7'r/dune—and told him in tears that the War 
Department wasafter him for his raseality ; and by Murray's advice, or 
with his conniving, bribed the detectives who were getting up the case 
against him, bribed the principal ~vitnesses not to appear, got the army 
standard hat stolen, and an old hat like his own substituted for it, and 
then went brazen-faced before the Commission and stood the investiga- 
tion; but all he got was a verdict of * not proven,” with the significant 
obiter dictum, that the loss of such hats as were rejected fell not on him, 
but on the contractor. When this story was brought up by Mr. Ol- 
cott in the Zridune, he had the audacity to reply, as men of his kind 
do reply, first, by assailing his accuser, and by citing passages in which 
the Zribune had once spoken well of him, and finally by bragging, 
through many falsehoods and evyasions, of his devotion to the Republi- 
can party. His undeniable appearance in “real estate speculations ” 
with Tweed, Connolly, Hall, and Sweeny, he defended by the plea 
that these were all citizens, and he himself is a citizen, and that all 
citizens have a right to combine to deal in real estate. The verdict of 
“not proven” he paraded as a conclusive vindication, and enjoyed 
during one night a sense of guilty security. The appearance of Mur- 
ray on Monday, however, with the whole damning tale of infamy, vir- 
tually closed the case. It now remains for General Grant to do his 
duty. To the 7ridune for dragging this man into the light of day, the 
community owes its hearty thanks. It is a service of precisely the same 
kind, and, considering the position the culprit occupies, perhaps of a 
higher order than that the Zimes has rendered in attacking the Ring ; for 
Murphy belongs, we repeat, to the class which has furnished Tweed, 
Connolly, and Hall—a class of greedy adventurers, without conscience, 
or honor, or shame, or decency, or patriotism, or fear of God or of devil, 
or any strong spring of action, except love of money, and who go into 
politics and repeat the party war-cries forthe same reason that other 
men pick locks and forge bills—to avoid honest labor, fill their bel- 
lies with rich food, and adorn their bodies with rich clothing. We 
hope the Republican press will see to it that the President gets no 
peace till this particular rascal is relegated to private life. 


The Pennsylvania canvass is proceeding somewhat languidly 
throughout the State, but in Philadelphia it has suddenly sprung up 
into a condition of fierce activity. We called attention in June to a 
movement set on foot to exercise some control over the nominations 
made by political managers, under the theory that if a sufficient body 
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of independent voters could be organized to hold the balance of power 
yetween the two great parties, much could be done to check the reck- 
lessness with which unfit men are nominated for responsible positions, 
and forced into office under the pressure of party discipline. This 
movement has been by no means abandoned, and last week it threw 
the political world of Philadelphia into a hubbub by coming forward 
with a kind of eclectic ticket, mostly composed of the best names 

lected from among the regular party nominees, and two or three new 
ones of high character where the party candidates on both sides were 
considered objectionable. So far as we have the means of judging, 
this ticket is composed of good men, and its success would not cause 
government as more important 
than momentary partisan triumph. We are not near enough to the 
scene of action to speak with positiveness about local questions, but 
we observe that the movemen* has the approbation and sympathy of 
such men as Horace Binney and Alexander Henry, and that it is re- 
ceived with shrieks and bawls by the thoroughgoing, thick-and-thin 
party organs; and both of these symptoms, we think, will commend it 


regret to any one who regards good 


to the favor of honest men everywhere. 





When General Logan was struck with panic fear at the prospect of 
an aristocracy of office-holders, to be created by a civil-service reform, 
he was too much agitated to recognize the existence of that other aris- 
tocracy which, fortunately for us, is so rapidly coming to grief in New 
York. The really dangerous aristocracy of this country consists of 
men like Tweed and Sweeny, the ringmasters of politics, who possess 
the undefinable power to secure “ reguiar nominations ” for themselves 
or their friends whenever they choose to. _Few things in political psy- 
chology are more curious than the superstition with which well-mean- 
ing and otherwise intelligent people regard the “ regular” nominations 
of their party. The iconoclast who bolts, and who refuses to support 
an improper candidate simply because he {is unfit, is looked upon by 
many people, who are popularly supposed to have brains and hearts 
as little better than an infidel. It is this superstition which makes the 
power of the “ men inside politics,” and they use it adroitly and auda- 
ciously, Without it, Tweed would have remained a bankrupt chair 
maker, and General Butler would now be practising law. No commu- 
nity is free from these men, and Philadelphia is ridden by them as 
completely as New York or the Essex District. The movement above 
alluded to is an effort to show the people how to emancipate them 
selves, and in this view its success would be a cause of congratulation 
to the country at large. 





Various theories find favor as explanatory of the course of the Mas- 
sachusetts senators and of the extraordinary muddle in which the Repub- 
licans there find themselves this fall. One theory sets out with the a8- 
sumption that at the bottom of the senators’.reticence and of the 
General's volubility and impudence isthe primary fact that the Adminis- 
tration supports Butler. The'strongest confirmation of this theory is, 
that Collector Russell is understood to be an accomplice of Butler's in 
the raid which the latter is makimg on the regular party leaders. And the 
reason given for the Administration favoring Butler is, briefly, that the 
President is determined to be renominated if he can; that the Massa- 
chusetts file-leaders are to a great extent under the influence of Mr. 
Sumner and his friends; that Mr. Sumner is opposed to General Grant’s 
renomination; that therefore the Administration lends what aid it can 
to such an outlaw as Butler, who is quite willing to “smash the party” 
as at present constituted, and who has strength with the rank and file 
and some strength outside the party. It is no very violent assumption 
which represents the President as eager for a renomination. Political 
intriguers like Morten, Forney, Cameron, Murphy, and Conkling are 
not among his intimate advisers for nothing. But the Administration’s 
interference is certainly, so far as appears, not active, though that the 
Administration is certainly not hostile to Butler is evident from the 
fact that so subservient a Republican politician as Collector Rus- 
sell ventures to be, at the very least, a neutral in a fight between 
Butler and all the recognized “ war-horses,” and “ wheel-horses,” and 

men inside politics.” The reticence of the senators as regards But- 
. and their putting their condemnation of him on the tenable ground 
hat he is “breaking up the party,” the theory we have spoken of 
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would explain by saying that they do not like to give Butler the op- 
portunity of saying that they oppose Grant, as it may be early yet to say 
that with safety. On the other hand, Butler has to thank them for 
having said so little and spoken so guardedly. But, however his action 
may affect the war-horses and wheel-horses and all the men who have 


‘managed the cut-and-dried Republican politics of Massachusetts, and 


however little one may find, on examining his secret heart, whether 
Butler swallows them or they him, the duty of all honest men remains 
clear nevertheless, and that is to oppose Butler, his works and ways, 
from this time till death removes him from the scene. 





There is a popular hymn, one line of which, 
“ We are living, we are dwelling, in a grand and awful time,” 

is receiving some comical illustrations from the existing condition of 
politics. The Republican Collector of the port of New York, appointed 
by General Grant, has just been shown by the New York Tribune, of 
all papers in the world, to be a swindling army contractor, and the 
Republican State Convention is to be torn by two factions, each led on 
by one of the United States senators, for both of whom the public 
entertains a mixture of suspicion and contempt. At the same time, 
the greatest furnishers of Democratic majorities New York or any other 
State has ever produced are being pursued as criminals by brother 
Democrats, on charges of forgery, fraud, and embezzlement of public 
funds. In Massachusetts the spectacle is even more awful. There, a 
doctor of divinity is preaching the duty of Christians to elect great 
rascals to high public office, provided they will promote the cause of 
teetotalism, and this for the benefit of a candidate who not only swears, 
lies, and cheats, but drinks intoxicating liquors. This same candidate, 
whom nobody would believe on his oath, has, however, succeeded in 
securing nearly half the delegates to the nominating convention of the 
party of morality, and has spread consternation through its ranks. To 
crown all, Wendell Phillips has proclaimed his preference for a drink- 
ing governor who will support prohibition, to an abstaining governor 
who will not, for which evil behavior one of his fondest admirers, Mr. 
T. W. Higginson, severely rebukes him, and, of all places in the world, 
in the Woman's Journal. Looking on these things, it is difficult to 
epress the belief that we are on the eve of a cataclysm. 





The firstsgreat strike having for its object the shortening of the 
hours of labor, that is, securing ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work, is 
now in progress among the iron-workers in Newcastle-on-Tyne, in Eng- 
land, and, thus far, with every appearance of success for the strikers, 
although the employers are among the greatest English capitalists, one 
of them being Sir William Armstrong, of cannon celebrity. The amounts 
of money subscribed on both sides have been enormous, and the cause 
of the struggle, far from being confined to England, has extended over 
the whole Continent, the opposing forces meeting in Denmark, Belgium, 
Germany, and France, as well as at home. The masters have in vain 
mported laborers by hundreds not only from these countries, but from 
all parts of Great Britain; the new-comers no sooner reach Newcastle 
than they are either intimidated or cajoled into breaking their con- 
tracts and going home, the strikers paying their expenses. What is, 
perhaps, most peculiar about the matter is that, although only one 
trade—the engineers—is engaged in the strike, subscriptions and 
support are coming in from various others. And this is the 
first time in which English employers have been baffled in their 
attempts to overcome the workmen by the aid of foreign recruits, 
an indication, doubtless, and a strong one, of the growing power and 
discipline of the International Association. The demand for the reduction 
of the hours of labor may be reasonable enough—in some trades it 
certainly is—but both parties are perfectly conscious that a far more 
serious question than this is raised by the struggle, viz., who is to con- 
trol the conduct of the great branches of industry—the employers or 
the workmen? The capitalists say, and with great truth, that the 
operations of trade are now too delicate, the competition too 
close, and the market too wide, to make it possible to carry on the 
leading manufactures except under single and irresponsible heads ; that, 
if the execution of great orders, requiring a long space of time, vast 
outlay of money, and close calculation of details, is to be constantly 
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exposed to interruption for one reason or another at the hands of large 
bodies of men, ignorant on most points, but especially ignorant of the 
condition of the market, the employers might as well give up. This 
feeling is so widespread in England, and has so much foundation in fact, 
that very serious apprehensions begin to be felt as to the industrial 
future of the country. Some trades are already growing sickly under 
the influence of working-class combinations, and others are on the point 
of extinction, The worst of it is that the workingmen show little de- 
sire or intention of building up anything better on the ruins of the 
existing order of things. 





The French have just been having a scandal of a good deal of in 
terest, both political and social, and which will probably lead to the 
complete retirement from public life, and even from the bar and Aca- 
demy, of a man who has played no inconsiderable part in the history 
of France during the last twenty years—M. Jules Favre. M. Favre, 
although he was a leader in the long struggle against the Empire, be- 


ginning in 1852 and ending last year, and by far the ablest member of 


his party, became an object of the fiercest hostility to the Reds 
as soon as he took a place in the Government of the National Defence, 
and showed a leaning to moderate courses, This hostility, of course, 
became intensified during the war of the Commune, and foul stories 
of Favre's private life, set afloat during the siege by Milliare, one 
of the Communist chiefs, and himself a notorious debauchee, 
furnished a potent means of inflaming the populace against the 
Versailles Government, of which Favre was a member, Favre, 
for nearly thirty years, but in the strictest seclusion, lived 
with another man’s wife, by whom he had several children, 
and to whom he appears to have been tenderly attached. In register- 
ing the birth of one of his children at the Mairie, as the French law 
requires, he committed the indiscretion, owing to the presence of his 
little girl, ten years old, of declaring that he and her mother were mar. 
ried, or, in other words, committed legal perjury. Of all this Milliare 
got hold, and added to it a terrible accusation, apparently of his own 
invention, that a man named Odivt was the real futher of some of M. 
Favre's reputed children, and that, after having induced him to make 
a will in their favor, Favre had poisoned him in order to secure the 
property himself. Milliére was shot by the troops at the full of the 
city, but before his death he had communicated the particulars of his 
accusation to one Laluyé, once an intimate friend, but then a bitter 
enemy, of Favre. Laluyé was arrested soon after for complicity in the 
doings of the Commune, and he forthwith published it far and near 
that Favre had used his authority, as a member of the Government, to 
have him seized and put out of the way in order to close his mouth. 
This charge it was impossible for a man in Favre's position to pass by 
in silence. He accordingly prosecuted Laluyé for libel, and successfully 
vindicated himself from all charges except that of having made a false 
declaration before the mayor. This he confessed in open court in a 
pathetic speech, frequently interrupted by tears, telling without re- 
serve the whole history of his unfortunate attachment. It is not often 
that such a scene is witnessed in a court of justice, and it is not often 
that so brilliant a career has so pitiful, we might almost say so paltry, 
aclose. The story throws some light, however, on the causes of the 
sorry figure cut by Favre in his negotiations with Bismarck. Laluyé 
was convicted, and sentenced toa year’s imprisonment and a heavy fine, 
but he has none the less ruined his enemy, who passes from the stage, 
old and broken in spirit. 





The message sent by President Thiers to the National Assembly a 
few days before its self-prorogation is a document less terrible by far 
than some former eulogists of the old statesman, this side of the At- 
lantic, have declared it to be, judging by a sensational passage sent 
us by the Cable reporters. It does contain the phrase referred to, but 
in a form considerably differing from that in which it was telegraphi- 
cally reported. M. Thiers does not treacherously contrast a “ re- 


construction based on the glorious traditions of a thousand years” 
with “the abandonment of the ship of state to a torrent leading to an 
unknown future,” but he speaks of the necessity, of determining 





whether the country is to be constituted “ in accordance with the tradi- 
tion of the past, the glorious tradition of a thousand years, or whether, 
abandoning itself to the torrent which in the present day precipitates 
human society tcwards an unknown future, it is to put on a new 
form, and thus peacefully pursue its noble destiny.” The whole con- 
text shows that this implies no recommendation in favor of the older 
of “the two forms of government which, at the present time, divide 
all nations.” Whether France, “ the object of the passionate attention 
of the whole universe, is to be a republic or a monarchy,” is with him 
an extraordinary problem, which can be approached only with patri- 
otic feeling, and solved only after a due study of the country’s will, 
and sincere endeavors “ to revive, or modity if necessary, its tradition.” 
The cold reception which the message met with on the part of the 
Assembly, and the political calm which has prevailed since its pabli- 
cation, sufficiently prove, besides, that there was nothing in it which 
the Right could hail, or the Left denounce, as an indication that the 
President of the French Republic was ready to hoist the flag of 
royalism. 





Among the most urgent tasks before the Government, M. Thiers 
mentions the composition of a normal budget, the completion of the 
army reorganization, and the conclusion of negotiations which shall 
place the commercial system of France upon fixed bases. Having 
yielded to the wish of the Assembly in regard to the proposed addi- 
tional décime on all taxes, the Government—if the latest reports be 
true—is now also disposed to cling less firmly to its own protective 
policy as to the tariff, and the renewal of the commercial treaty con- 
cluded with England in 1860 has been made a subject of discussion 
with Lord Lyons. The fate of the lately concluded partial “ customs 
treaty ” with Germany im reference to Alsace and Lorraine is hourly 
expected to be favorably decided by the Cabinet of Berlin, before 
which the amendments affixed to it by the French Assembly have been 
laid by Count Arnim, the German negotiator. Its ratification would 
be followed by the evacuation by the Germans of four departments— 
Aisne, Aube, Céte d'Or, and Jura—in addition to the seven already 
evacuated in consequence of partial payments of the war indemnity— 
Eure, Seine-Inférieure, Somme, and Seine (with the Paris forts), Seine et- 
Oise, Seine-et-Marne, and Oise. Another negotiation is being carried on 
for the evacuation of Doubs and Haute-Sadue, Thiers promising, it is 
said, to pay within a very short time the fourth half-millard, talling 
due on the 1st of May, 1872. The disarmament of the National 
Guards has nowhere met with effective opposition. The pacification 
of Algeria also is progressing satisfactorily. Rochefort has been con- 
demned to deportation to a penal colony for life. The conduct of 
Rossel, on his trial, has elicited both sympathy and admiration. Neither 
he nor Lullier nor Ferre is expected to be executed. 





The “ Ministerial Rescript * addressed a few weeks ago by the 
Bavarian Minister of Worship and Instruction, Von Lutz, to the Arch- 
bishop of Munich, shows that the new Cabinet of King Louis has de- 
cided on an uncompromising stand against the encroachments of the 
Ultramontane hierarchy. Von Lutz speaks now in a much bolder tone 
than he ever assumed as a member of the divided Bray Ministry. He 
handles the Bavarian episcopacy almost without gloves when remind- 
ing it of the glaring inconsistency and illegal daring evinced in its 
attempting io impose upon the civil spheres of the kingdom, without 
the royal placet, doctrines which, before their promulgation by the 
Council of Rome, it ‘had itself strenuously opposed as incompatible 
with the institutions of modern states. So presumptuous a disregard 
of the laws he declares to be the more reprehensible the higher the 
source from which it proceeds. Refuting the argument of the bishops, 
that their proceedings are in violation of a constitutional provision 
which ought never to have been decreed, he says: “ Whoever would 
venture to proceed thus within the sphere of the penal law might 
easily find sufficient leisure in the solitude of a prison to fathom the 
untenableness of his theories "—which is plain talk, indeed, and fully 
explains the rage with which the document has been received by the 
clerical and reactionary press. 
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THINGS FOR ALL REPUBLICANS TO CONSIDER. 


Ir people generally, and especially people who are interested in 


political progress, could be got to believe that the government of a 
country is the natural product of the state of the society in which it 
exists, or,as De Maistre expresses it, that it is the manners which make 
the government, and not the government which makes the manners, 
we should be saved an enormous amount of misdirected efforts at 
reform. Villains do not take possession of the reins of authority in 
any civilized community, in our day, until a state of things has been 
prepared which makes it easy for them to seize them and keep them. 
We took the liberty of pointing this out a year ago, when a good many 
enthusiastic people here were trying to saddle Louis Napoleon with 
the responsibility both of his own career and of all the misfortunes 
which it brought on France, and to let the French people off as the 
innocent victims of a tyrant. He became what he became, and did 
what he did, because the French were what they were. Providence 
does not rain tyrants or peculators on any people; he lets them earn 
them through vices of their own; and when they. have earned them, he 
sees that they are surely and justly paid. 

We say this by way of preface to a few words of explanation which 
we shall now venture to offer to the Republican party throughout the 
country on the condition of things in this city, and which we are most 
anxious should not be taken as in any wise discouraging or throw- 
ing cold water on the attempts which are being made at this moment 
to overthrow the band of charlatans and adventurers who have taken 
possession of the government of New York. No matter what the 
cause of Tweed’s, Hall's, Sweeny’s, and Connolly’s rise, it is the first 
duty of every decent citizen to do what in him lies to get rid of them 
and bring them to justice; and we doubt if any improvement can be 
suggested in the means which are now being employed for that end. 
The address of the Committee of Seventy shows that its members take 
a thoroughly sound and just view of the situation, and are under the 
influence of no illusions, great or small, as to the nature of the work 
they have in hand. Moreover, we do not share the impatience so 
freely expressed over the slowness and deliberateness of their proce- 
dure, Nothing could be more disastrous than a false step; and, in 
dealing with such a problem as is now before us, any hasty step would 
be very likely to be false. That problem is a mixed one, partly legal 
and partly moral. The thieves have made the law—so low has this 
great State sunk—not only under which they do their thieving, but 
under which they have to be pursued and punished ; and he who 
follows them must follow them with cautious feet, if he would not 
work a failure of justice, and thus utterly destroy the popular faith in 
the possibility of overthrowing them at all, the’smallness and weak- 
ness of which is already one of the greatest obstacles with which the 
friends of reform have to contend. . 

The work of overthrowing them naturally and inevitably falls to 
the lot of the people of this city and State. The people of other cities 
and States, deeply interested as they are in the process, can only look 
3ut on the questions, the great and all-important questions—Who 
is to succeed these scoundrels? Are they to have successors of 
their own kind? Is New York corruption a cancer which, no matter 
how often excised, is sure to come back again and again, and prey on 
the vitals of American government and society ; or is ita disease which 
can be made to yield to tonics and alteratives ?—on these questions, 
the people of the whole country, and especially the members of the 
Kepublican party, are entitled to their say, and, as we believe, must say 
it if we are to have any change for the better. 

And now let us be frank about the facts. 


on, 


Frankness on the part of 
the Republican press would, we believe, help to save us, if saved we 
can be, and without frankness there can be no salvation. We declare, 
without hesitation, that were the respectable daily press thoroughly 
frank and independent, it would not be possible for our politics to get 
into their present condition. It would not be possible for the knaves— 
who are, after all, only a handful—to stand their ground in public life if 
public indignation could be concentrated on them through the news- 
papers, or if editors aspired to a nobler function than that of hashing 
and seasoning and warming-over the cant of conventions and political 
hacks. What the New York 7imes has done in this city against Tam- 





many is a splendid example of what fortitude, persistence, and unpur- 
chasable determination and integrity can do against any gang of 
scoundrels, however securely entrenched. The course of the Times, on 
the other hand, with regard to Murphy and his Custom-house, is another 
and hardly less striking illustration of the way in which the press fails 
to do its whole duty, and in which it so often, after brilliantly carrying 
one or two important outworks, declines to assail the main citadel, and 
leaves the public in the lurch. For there exists in this republic the 
strange and perhaps unprecedented spectacle of a government elected 
by the people, and responsible to the people, collecting and spending 
an enormous revenue, employing a vast army of functionaries subject 
to its absolute will and discretion, and practically holding in its hand 
the issues of war and peace, and yet, to all intents and purposes, exempt 
from honest criticism. The attacks of the Democratic press on the 
present Administration we do not call honest criticism—nobody else 
considers them so. They are the perfunctory fault-finding of an office- 
seeking opposition, and not the judgment of men whose first considera- 
tion is that the country be well served, no matter who serves it. Of what 
is called the “ Administration press,” with three or four honorable excep- 
tions, weshall only say that, much ability and honesty as there is to be 
found in its ranks, we know of nothing to which the attitude of its con- 
ductors towards the Administration can be so fitly compared as Paul de 
Cassagnac’s support of the Empire in the columns of the Pays. They ob- 
serve the same tomblike silence on all its faults and indiscretions, the same 
careful avoidance even of allusions that might seem likely tocreate doubis 
as to the supreme wisdom and goodness of the Executive and its agents, 
the same obsequious and almost oriental alacrity in twisting the com- 
monest occurrences of the day into proofs and illustrations of the 
foresight, sagacity, and purity of the chief magistrate ; and one already 
begins to find in the phraseology of some of them the very flavor of the 
adulation which the worthy Paul used to compose on his way down to 
his office from the Empress’s boudoir. 

Tammany corruption in this city and State is only part and parcel of 
the general corruption and debasement, or, as the recent address of the 
Committee of Seventy truly says, of a corruption which has laid hold 
of commerce, of the bench, the bar, the ballot-box, the press, of 
rich and poor, high and low. Those who are not actually engaged in 
it wink at it, or are no longer shocked by it, if they do not laugh over 
it. Tammany could not exist and rule if for the last ten years the 
country districts had not regularly sent to Albany Republican legisla- 
tors whom the knaves from this city never found any difficulty in brib- 
ing; or if there had not been judges on the bench who decided as it 
directed ; or if there had not been a bar too timid or too selfish to rise 
up against judicial iniquity ; or if the rich men of New York had not 
been more occupied about escaping their full contribution to the 
plunder than about protecting the rights of their less fortunate 
neighbors. Tweed would never have the audacity he has if he had 
not been flattered and caressed by millionaires who call themselves 
gentlemen, and Christians, and patriots. Why, at that shameful dis- 
play of his booty which the scoundrel made the other day at 
his daughter’s wedding, in the “ gorgeous mansion” which, in the 
principal street of this great Christian city, divides the passenger's at- 
tention with another no less “ gorgeous mansion ” of a noted abortionist, 
there were among the presents costly gifts from men standing in the 
front rank of our commerce, in no social or business relations with 
him, but who did not hesitate in this manner to buy the robber's for- 
bearance for themselves, careless of what became of the rest of the com- 
munity. And is it not fresh in everybody's mind how, within two short 
months, Judge Hilton, who but a little while ago stepped down from 
the bench, and is now the confidential adviser of the greatest merchant 
in New York, and whom the Evening Post talks of as a reformer, after 
acting in conjunction with these men for a year, coolly spent an even- 
ing persuading the editor of a religious paper that the members of the 

ting were respectable persons who had grown rich by “ speculating in 
real estate”? Is it not fresh, too, in everybody’s recollection that 
when Connolly, the Comptroller, who has been for three years engaged 
in frauds and embezzlements, found that his deliberate and unlawful re- 
fusal to publish his accounts for a whole year was rousing public atten- 
tion and likely to lead to scrutiny, and wanted to get himself whitewashed, 
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and his delinquency covered up, he went, not to Tombs lawyers or 
brother politicians, but to four or five of the leading bankers and mer- 
chants of New York, and that they did what he wanted not only without 
hesitation, but with alacrity? If we had the whole Ring arraigned at 
the bar of a criminal court to-morrow, they might, and perhaps would, 
truly say that they were amazed at their own moderation; and we 
confess, knowing what we know, and seeing what we see, that we are 
amazed at it too, and yet our knowledge is small, and our range of 
observation limited. 

And now, what we want country Republicans to understand is that 
the Administration, so far from contributing to the work of purification 
in this city and State, contributes to the work of corruption. We 
want them to understand that its leading representative here, the Col- 
lector, through whose hands there passes nearly $200,000,000 of the 
national revenue every year, is a politician of precisely the same class 
as Tweed and Hall and Connolly, and is of like antecedents, and has 
been and is concerned with them in those “real estate speculations,” 
the nature of which, after all that has happened, we do not need to 
explain. We want them to understand that this Custom-house is a 
machine of the same nature, and managed on precisely the same prin- 
ciples, as the city government, as managed by Tweed; and that Murphy 
differs from Tweed simply in being less able and successful ; and that 
the Custom-house being what it is, Republican indignation here, as 
Republican, over the Tammany frauds moves honest and candid men to 
mingled tears and laughter. We pointed out distinctly a year ago, 
when Murphy was appointed, the kind of man he was. We had not 
then the proofs which the New York Tribune, to its honor, has now fur- 
nished—and the withholding of which when his nomination was before 
the Senate was as inexcusable as it is incomprehensible—of his rascali- 
ties during the war. But we had no hesitation in treating his appoint- 
ment to such a place, as a substitute for a respectable New York 
merchant, as one more proof that General Grant had delivered himself 
over to evil counsellors, and had forsaken the sure ways in which those 
who supported his election, and eulogized the first year of his Admin- 
istration as heartily as we did, hoped to see him walk to the end. 
We are not concerned whether he is renominated or not, and, if we 
were, do not flatter ourselves that we could affect the result one way 
or the other; but we most earnestly hope that that great mass of honest 
men of which the Republican party is in the main composed, will 
consider seriously, and even solemnly, whether they are prepared to 
have the abominable system under which men like Murphy find their 
way into the chief offices of the nation, and can be made useful by a civil- 
ized government, sustained for four yearslonger. We say “solemnly,” 
because we believe that, as Senator Trumbull said, speaking of it the 
other day at Chicago, if it continues, “ we do not know what the result 
will be in the future.” It cannot go on long without ruin. There is 
no arrangement in the moral order of the universe for the existence of 
a great and free people ruled by thieves and adventurers and charlatans; 
and we would most earnestly ask those who are so fond of boasting 
of the existence of a fountain of “ enthusiasm ” in their breasts, and so 
fond of tapping it for mean men and mean things, to draw from it even 
one little burst of faith in the saving power of honesty and truthfulness. 


MUNICIPAL CHSARISM. 

Tue plan of governing nations by high-sounding phrases which 
was introduced by the first French Revolutionists, and of whose mel- 
ancholy failure we are all witnesses, came across the Atlantic at a 
very early period, and, having got a safe lodgment in the brains of the 
Jeffersonian Democracy, it made its way into most of the State consti- 
tutions, and notably into that of New York in 1846. It has not done the 
mischief here which it did in France, because it has had to work among 
a people thoroughly trained in politics, and inheritors of strong tradi- 
tions, and of a singularly practical, businesslike turn of mind. In 
France, it found the soil cleared of all obstacles to its actiqn. Habits, 
traditions, usages, institutions, had all been swept away, and the people 
who were to build up the new state were destitute of the smallest 
knowledge of the machinery of government, and, indeed, so unskilled 
in all affairs that no delusion was too wild forthem, Foremost among 
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these phrases, and perhaps the most mischievous of them all, was the 
phrase, “ Trust the People "—meaning by “ people,” as we have more 
than once explained, a metaphysical entity, of extraordinary wisdom 
and capacity, a sort of abstraction composed of all the virtues and 
powers of the most virtuous and capable men of the community, but 
wholly unlike any body of live men hitherto seen on earth. The first 
result of the sii premacy of the phrase was that “the people’ demanded 
so much trust that no trust was left for anybody else. It was impos- 
sible to compose a government they could depend on, whether one 
man or many. No French legislature could be trusted to legislate with 
the presence of “ the people” in the gallery to watch the proceedings, 
and turn the legislators out of the house when they ceased to do right. 
No army could be trusted to fight or keep order; “the people” had 
to go armed, and do the fighting themselves. No court could be 
trusted to administer justice ; litigants had to content themselves with 
“the justice of the people.” The power of this phrase on the French 
imagination, great as it was in 1793, has been growing steadily stronger 
ever since, and, perhaps, never produced such extraordinary effects as 
in the late war of the Commune. The daily overthrow of generals and 
dictators, the weekly substitution of gne supreme committee for an 
other, the furious hostility to courts of law, and the profound faith in 
the ability of large crowds in the streets not only to decide knotty 
questions of government, but to provide suitors and criminals with a 
competent tribunal, were all the offspring of the old Revolutionary 
idea that, while nearly all individual men were knaves or traitors, men 
in large bodies could not do wrong. The saddest result of all, how- 
ever, has been the creation in the French mind of that hostility to 
constitutions, or apparent incapacity to conceive of an organic law 
binding the majority to do or refrain from doing certain things at 
all times, in which now lies, as all thoughtfal Frenchmen acknowledge, 
the greatest difficulty in the way of setting up a stable government, 
M. Laboulaye has recently made it the subject of deep lamentation 
in correspondence with friends in this country. A constitution—like, 
indeed, all laws—is neither more nor less than a solemn expression on 
the part of a comunity of its unwillingness to “ trust the people,” or 
rather the entity called by that name by demagogues, and its determi- 
nation to bind it to respect the rights of those who happen to ditler 
with it—that is, of minorities. 

In this country, the phrase operated to take away nearly all power 
from governors, mayors, and other high executive officers, and distribute 
it among a crowd of elective functionaries, each of them responsible 
only to “the people,” and finally to destroy the independence of the 


judiciary, which the Anglo-Saxon race had spent five centuries in 


carefully building up; and which was, perhaps, the noblest contribu- 
tion to politics made by the modern world. Everybody, in short, had 
to “trust the people,” and the people would trust nobody. Things 
began from that moment steadily to decline—corruption spread, the 
character of public men deteriorated, and the sense of responsibility 
was fatally weakened; and when we began to look about for “ the 
people,” in order to complain to it and get it to set things to rights, we 
were shown into a room with half-a-dozen cunning-looking gentlemen 


, 


in shabby black clothes, who told us their name was Caucus, and that 
if we had anything particular to say to the people, we could send it 
through them. 

For it was not to be supposed that there were no demagogues 
ready to turn this phrasemongering to their own account. In fact, 
there is no form of government which demagogues enjoy more than 
government by phrases. They hate facts above all things, and delight 
in words, and as soon as any people gives up, or shows signs of giving 
up, respect for facts in its politics, they swarm into the forum, each 
man with a bag of phrases of his own, whose beauty he extols to the 
skies. In ignorant communities, it is not very long before somebody's 
phrase catches the popular eye, and he forthwith is clothed in purple 
Louis Napoleon was 
the lucky man whose speeches took the French fancy, and he was 
rewarded with eighteen years of champagne, satin sofas, and fast 
horses, during every day of which he expressed, in some way, his deep 
* trust in the people.” He was the chosen of* the people,” and the seryant 
of “the people,” and he, towards the close, showed himself hardly will- 


and fine linen, and lives on the fat of the land. 
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ing to permit legislation in any way but by “ plébiscite””—or appeal to 
the people. In his title, drawn up by himself, he admitted that he 
owed his throne in some degree to “the grace of God”; but this 
agency would have been insufficient without a popular vote (“ la volonté 
Since his dethronement, he has fiercely denounced the 
new government for not trusting the people. In New York, Tweed 
and Hall have played exactly the same game. If you asked either of 
those worthies to what he had owed his success in politics, he would 
tell you it was his “trust in the people”; if you asked him on what he 
relied to extricate him from his present difficulties, he would say, 
“the people.” The fact is that they have managed to get the confi- 
dence of the people in an extraordinary degree, and if they do not suc- 
ceed in obtaining a vindication from the people in November next, 
either their power has greatly fallen off, or the New York “ people ” has 


nationale”). 


greatly changed. 

These things are worth considering, because theTproblem of city 
government will probably undergo at the hands of the next Legislature 
a more careful consideration then it has ever met with before... Both 
parties are preparing forit, with the consciousness that great social, com- 
mercial, and political interests will be affected by their action, and that 
the eyes of the nation are upon them; and if the country districts send 
up their best men, and not gangs of thieves, we shall probably have at 
Albany, what we have not had for many a year, discussions, if not 
legislation, of which the State may be proud. But if we are to avoid 
another tremendous mistake, the problem must be fairly stated, with- 
‘out suippressions or evasions, and, with a view to this, there ought to 
be the fullest debate between now and the 1st of January, It is, of 
course, hard to take one’s attention away from the attempt to bring the 
City Hall thieves to justice ; but if there is not some careful preparation 
of the expected new charter, done by our best men, the result of all our 
labors will be that we shall simply find ourselves saddled two years 
hence with a new set of thieves, claiming, like the present ones, to be 
the agents of “the people.” We are the more solicitous on this 
account because there are signs that all is not going well. There is no 
paper which has more—perhaps none which has so much—influence on 
any constructive effort in city politics as the Hvening Post, and none 
which is better entitled to it. It is, therefore, somewhat alarming to 
see how joosely it has been talking about what is to be done next, how 
greatly it is under the influence of French ideas, and how large a part 
phrases play in its discussions. It has of late been advocating a plan, 
which has a great deal to be said for it, and which we have ourselves 
advocated on the ground that it would be more likely than any other 
to solve the great problem of making “respectable citizens attend to 
their political duties "—viz., the concentration’ in the hands uf the 
Mayor of the greater portion of the powers of government, including 
the appointment of all subordinate officers. This-has the merit of sim- 
plicity, and of uniting all responsibility on a single head, and would 
certainly be a great improvement on what we ha’e now, and might, if 
we had a few good Mayors, be a stepping-stone to something better, 
by restoring public opinion to a healthy condition, and reviving the 
courage and public spirit of the more respectable citizens. But it is a 
plan, considered 1s a permanency, opposed to all the political traditions 
and soundest usages of American polity, and savors rather of Gambetta 
or Rouher than of a New York publicist, for it is neither more nor less 
than a proposal to get out of our difficulties by setting up a short-term 
Casar—re-ponsible, of course, to “ the people,” like all Caesars, but none 
the less a Caesar for all that; and thus accustoming us, and, indeed, 
teaching us, to rely on that canker of democracy, personal government, 
and arming that government with one of the most corrupt and cor- 
rupting instruments of government in existence, a civil service with- 
out training, or fixity, or respettable traditions. Such a plan, advo- 
cated with sober-mindedness, and with a full perception of its dangers, 
has, as we have said, its merits, but advocated with French phrases, 
and accompanied by denurciations of any scheme of giving the tax- 
payers any control of the city expenditures as “ treason to the repub- 
lic” (one of the regular Gallic phrases, and about the equivalent 
to sacrilege in the sixth degree or loose notions on the federal head- 
ship of Adam), it makes one feel as if we were still in very troubled 
waters, and likely to remain there. 





It cannot be too carefully remembered, that while a Cwsarship 
would probably work well the first year, as it always does, it would 
create an extraordinarily tempting prize to the ordinary New York 
politicians—a prize such as has never been offered them, second only to 
the Presidency of the United States in value. The appointment of the 
officials who are to collect and spend the revenues of this city, and en- 
force its ordinances, is indeed “a big thing,” the like of which is not 
to be found anywhere else; and there would be an amount of “ work- 
ing”’ done for it such as has never been seen, and it would be done in 
the ordinary way, not by currying favor with William E. Dodge, and 
William A. Booth, and Bishop Potter, and Dr. Adams, but by making 
large promises to the same class of politicians who have raised Wood, 
and Tweed, and Hall, and Connolly to power; and by these arts one of 
the Tweed and Hall tribe would assuredly get it sooner or later, unless 
New York human nature underwent a change such as human nature 
is not known to have undergone within historic times. Having got it, 
he would “ take care of his friends” in the usual way, and would lay 
his wires to secure his renomination in the usual way, and he would 
probably secure it. Then there would be the usual denunciations by 
the newspapers, the usual lamentations over the way “the people” 
were “ deceived ” and “robbed,” the usual threats of vigilance com- 
mittees, and wonderings how Mayor Smith or Brown, whom we all 
used to see in his pew at church every Sunday, could be such a rascal ; 
and in fifteen or twenty years some Mayor Smith or Brown would 
quarrel with a confederate O Rourke or O'Toole, who would expose 
him ; and we should then have indignation meetings, resolutions, and 
so on—but Smith or Brown would laugh, and either appeal to the 
people, or make it all right with the District Attorney, put his 
money into good hands, and go to Europe. 

If there be any salvation for a community afflicted as this is, it lies 
—as the salvation of the Anglo-Saxon race has always lain—in the 
application to its politics of the sober, practical, business common-sense 
and self-restraint which govern its daily life. No change in the 
city government will be a lasting reform which does net make it a 
representative government elected on a general ticket; in which the 
representation is composed in some degree of persons chosen by tax- 
payers; and in which the amount of the taxes, and the disbursement 
of them, is controlled in the main by those who pay them. As 
long as the révenues of this city are, as the revenues of no other civil- 
ized community are, in the hands of persons who think that they. con- 
tribute nothing to them, neither Moses nor the prophets could make a 
change for the better. This may have an unpleasant sound, but it is a 
fact. It may be “treason to the Republic”; but it will not do to 
treat it after the manner of the old lady who, having complained of 
so} many of her townsmen not going to church, and having been shown 
that, while the population was 5,000, the churches would only hold 
1,800, told her antagonist that ‘she wanted none of his infidel argu- 
ments.” 


QUEBEO. 


I. 





QUEBEC, September 22, 1871. 

A TRAVELLER who combines a taste for the picturesque with a love of 
letters ought not, 1 suppose, to pass through “the most picturesque city 
in America” without making an attempt to commemorate his impressions. 
His first impression will certainly have been that Quebec is a city not in 
America, but in Europe. I came, some days since, by a dreary night- 
journey, to Point Levi, opposite the town, and as we rattled toward our 
goal in the faint raw dawn, and, already hungry for “ effects,” I began to 
consult the misty window-panes and descried through the glass, darkly, 
little but a huge monotony of most unstoried wilderness, I felt that the 
land would have much to do to take on the graces of antiquity. And, in 
fact, the feat is achieved with an almost magical suddenness. The Old 
World rises in the midst of the New in the manner of a change of scene 
on the stage. The St. Lawrence shines at your left, large as 4 harbor- 
mouth, gray with smoke and masts, and edged on its hither verge by a 
bustling water-side faubourg of unmistakably European coloring; and 
beyond it, over against you, on its rocky promontory, sits the ancient town, 
belted with its hoary wall and crowned with its granite citadel. A con- 
stant question, I find, at Quebec, is how the city would fare as a spectacle 
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if the imagination had not been bribed, as I may say, beforehand. The 
place, after all, isof America—American, yet it appeals to you so cunningly 
with its little stock of Old-World wares that you overlook its flaws and 
lapses, and swallow it whole. Fancy lent a willing hand the morning | 
arrived, and zealously retouched the picture. The very sky seemed to 
pile itself up in massive murkiness, @ /’ Anglaise, the light to filter down 
through an air which had forfeited its Yankee lucidity. You cross a ferry, 
disembark at the foot of the rock on unmistakably foreign soil, and then 
begin to climb into the city proper—the city intra mwros. These walls, to 
the American vision, are of course the sovereign fact of Quebec; you 
take off your hat to them as you clatter through the gate. They are 
neither very high nor, after all, very hoary. Our clear American air is 
hostile to those mellow deposits and incrustations which enrich the his- 
toric masonry of Europe. Still, they are walls; till but a short time ago 
they quite encircled the town ; they are garnished with little slits for mus- 
ketry and big embrasures for cannon ; they offer here and there to the 
strolling bourgeoisie a stretch of gray rampart ; and they attest most agree- 
ably that antique fact of the sturdy and definite personality of the town. 


Before you reach the gates, however, you will have been reminded at a 
dozen points that you have come abroad. What is the essential difference 
of tone between American and Eurppean street-life? It seems something 
subtler and deeper than mere external accidents—than foreign architec- 
ture, than foreign pinks, and greens, and yellows plastering the house- 
fronts, than the names of the saints on the corners, than all the pleasant 
crookedness, and narrowness, and duskiness, the quaint economized spaces, 
the multifarious detail, the brown French faces, the ruddy English ones: 
It seems to be the general fact of detail itself—-the hint in the air of a slow’ 
accidental accretion, in obedience to needs more timidly entertained and 
more sparingly gratified than our own. But, apart from the metaphysics 
of the question, Quebec is rich in the superficial graces of foreign towns. 
You can note the small, box-like houses in ragged stone or in stucco, each 
painted with uncompromising naiveté in some bright hue of the owner’s fond 
choice ; you note with joy, with envy, with momentary self-effacement, as 
a New Yorker, as a Bostonian, the innumerable calashes and cabs which 
contend for your selection ; and you note, when you arrive at the hotel, 
that this is a blank and gloomy ina, of true provincial aspect, with slender 
promise of the “ American plan.” Perhaps, even, the clerk at the office 
will be gracious. I confess that, in my case, he was not, so that I was 
compelled to resort for lodging to a private house near by, where I enjoy 
a transitory glimpse of the vie intime of Quebec. I fancied, when I came 
in, that it would be a compensation for worse quarters to possess the little 
bit of picturesqueness I enjoy from my windows. Certain shabby Yankee 
sheds, indeed, encumber the foreground, but, like Dante, I will not relate 
of them. Beyond is a piece of garden, attached to nothing less than a con- 
vent of the cloistered nuns of St. Ursula. The convent chapel rises inside 
it, crowned with what seemed to me, in view of the circumstances, a real 
little clocher de France. The “circumstances,” I confess, are simply a 
couple of stout French poplars. I call them French because, planted here 
by French hands, they thrive lustily and most notably Gallicize the 
landscape ; while in our Yankee latitudes they decay utterly, as if uncon. 
scious of any picturesque commission. i do not say that the little convent 
belfry, roofed and coated as it is with quaint scales of tin, would, by itself, 
produce any very deep illusion ; or that the whispering poplars, per se, 
would transport me to the Gallic mother-land ; but poplars and belfry to- 
gether constitute an “ effect ’—strike a musical note in the scale of the 
picturesque. I look fondly even at the little casements which command 
this prospect, for they too are an Old-World heritage. They open sidewise, 
in two wings, and are screwed together by that bothersome little iron 
handle over which we have fumbled so often in European inns. 


If the windows tell of French dominion, of course larger matters tes- 
tify with greater eloquence. A few days in a place so small as Quebec 
of course take the primal flavor from one’s sensations; but when 
first I walked abroad I fancied myself back in a French sea-side town 
where I once speni a year, in common with a large number of economi- 
cally disposed English. The French element offers the groundwork, and 
the English colony wears, for the most part, that half.genteel and migra- 
tory air which stamps the exiled and provincial British. They look as if 
they were still en voyage—still in search of low prices—the men in 
woollen shirts and Scotch bonnets; the ladies, we must suppose, with 
their choicer garments still in their trunks. Your very first steps will be 
likely to lead you to the market-place, which is a genuine bit of Euro- 
peanism. One side of it is occupied by a huge edifice of yellow stucco, 
with stone copings painted in blue, and a manner of porte cochére, leading 
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into a veritable court—originally, I believe, a college of the early Jesuits, 
now a place of military stores. On the other stands the French cathedral, 
with an ample stone facade, a bulky stone tower, and a high-piled tin 
scaled belfry—not architectural, of course, nor imposing, but with a 
certain gray maturity, and, as regards the belfry, a proper antique quaint 

ness. Round about are shops and houses touching which, I think, it is no 
mere fancy that they might, as they stand, confine some dull place of 
France. The stalls and booths in the centre—tended by genuine peasants 
of tradition—brown-faced old Frenchwomen, with hard wrinkles and short 
petticoats, and white caps beneath their broad-brimmed hats, and more 
than one price, as I think you'll tind—these, and the stationed cu/éches and 
cabriolets, complete a passably French picture. It is a proof of how 
nearly the old market-women resemble their originals across the sea that 
you very resentfully miss one or two of the proper features of the type- 

the sabots fay the feet and the donkey for the load. 
the cathedral, and how forcibly that swing of the door, as you doff your 


Of course you go in 


hat in the cooler air, recalls the old tourist strayings and pryings beneath 
other skies! You find a big garish church, with a cold high light and a 
mild Renaissance promiscuity of stucco and gilding. It is, 


shade or so more sensibly Catholic than it would be with ourselves ; bi 


periaps 


in fine, it has pews and a boarded floor, and the few paintings are rath 
pale in their badness, and you are forced to admit that the Old-Worl 
tone which sustains itself so bravely elsewhere rather falters in its app! 
cation to the heavy needs of ecclesiasticism. 

Among the other lions of Quebec—notably in the Citadel—you fin 
Protestant England supreme. A robust trooper of Her Majesty, wit! 
a pair of very tight trowsers and a very small cap, takes charge of 
you at the entrance of the fortifications, and conducts you 
masonry. I 
as an engineer, but only as a 
concerned with the This is altogether superb, and if Qu 
bec is not the most picturesque city in America, this is no fault of it 
incomparable site. Perched on its mountain of rock, washed by a river 
as free and ample as an ocean-gulf, sweeping from its embattled crest a 


through 


endless acres of belligerent cannot speak of the place 


tourist, and the tourist is chiefly 


view. 


vast expanse of village-studded plain and surging highlands of nearer 
and further blue, single, beautiful, and strong, the wardenof an imperial 
province—as it has managed from our scanty annals to snatch a past, 
you pray in the name of all that’s handsome that it may have a future 
I may add that, tothe mind of the reflective tourist, these idle ramparts 
and silent courts present other visions than that of the mighty course of 
the river and its anchorage for navies. They evoke a shadowy image of 
that great English power, the arches of whose empire were once built 
strong on foreign soil: and as you stand upon these towering bastions 
and look abroad upon a land of alien speech, you seem to hear the echoed 
names of other strongholds and‘ provinces—Gibraltar, Malta, 
Whether these arches are crumbling new, I do not pretend to say ; but 
the last regular troops (in number lately much diminished) are just abo 
to be withdrawn from Quebec, and in the private circles to which I ha 
been admitted I hear sad forebodings of what society will lose by U 
departure of the “ military.” This single word is eloquent; it reveals « 
social order distinctly affiliated, in spite of remoteness, to that of which 
Miss Austen’s novels are an early clironicle. 
some such rich reflections as those I have hinted at is afforded you on the 
Plains of Abraham, to which you probably adjourn directly from the 
Citadel—ancther, but I am bound to say, in my opinion, a less inspiring 
one. A battle-field remains a battle-field, whatever may be done to it ; 
but the scene of Wolfe’s victory seems to me to have 
within an inch, as I may say, of its immortality. An extremely meagre 
column, with an uncommonly neat inscription, however, (“ Here died 
Wolfe, victorious,”) struggles pitifully from the effacement cast upon its 
pure significance by the brutal granite mass of a bran new prison rising 
hugely from the sacred level, as if it, forsooth, were the sole and proper 
monument of the heroic spirit exhaled there. 


India 


Another opportunity for 


been profaned to 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, September 15, 1871. 
I BEGIN my correspondence afresh after a rather prolonged silence. Since 
I wrote to you the protracted session has brought itself to a conclusion, and 
we are now passing through the dead season of the year. The place o! 
interest is occupied by the autumn mancuvres, in which we are endeavor 
ing, though, of course, on a small scale, to follow the precedent set by 
Prussia. Some 40,000 men are going through the vicissitudes of a mimic 
campaign at the present moment; and, though a certain amount of rid’ 
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cule was cast upon the proceedings by a stampede in which the horses of | 
the Life Guards employed their first evening of camp life, I fancy that the | 


general result promises to be tolerably satisfactory. 
defer what I may have to say upon that topic, assuming that I have any- 
thing to say, until my next letter. 
recently taken place suggest an important enquiry. In East Surrey, the 
death of Mr. Charles Buxton, a man of the highest character, and a steady 
and sensible Whig, caused a vacancy, which has been filled by the election 
of a certain Mr. Watney, member of a large firm of brewers, who promises 
to give silent but regular support to the Conservatives. The Liberal press 
have endeavored to find excuses for the disastrous defeat suffered on this 
They argued that Mr. Watney was elected not so much as Con- 
servative but as a brewer, because Mr. Gladstone’s Government had shown 


occasion, 


some disposition to interfere with the unlimited right of the British race 
to intoxicating drinks. The defeat, however, was significant, whether the 
rebuke administered to Mr. Gladstone was provoked by lfis inordinate 
devotion to sobriety or to Liberalism. It has been followed up by another 
Conservative success, on a smaller scale, at the remote borough of Truro. 
‘There the defeated candidate was Mr. Jenkins, author of the clever satire 
of “ Ginx’s Baby,’ who must, I suppose, be described as a sentimental 
Radical. He talks eloquent semi-socialism about restoring the land to the 
people, and is an enthusiast for the maintenance of the British Empire. 
The remedy for social evils, according to him, is to be found in transplant- 
ing our paupers to the boundless waste lands of the colonies ; and, though 
I have small faith in his nostrum, there is no doubt that he propounds it 
with much power of language. Ile failed, however, to carry with him a 
sufficient number of the electors of Truro, though his defeat*was”partly 
owing to certain local squabbles, which need not be expounded. It is, of 
course, impossible to say how much weight is to be attributed to these 
minute considerations in one of the most out-of-the-way corners of Eng- 
land ; but it seems probable that here, as in the more metropolitan consti- 
tuency, the result indicates a considerable dissatisfaction of the Liberal 
party with its leaders. Indeed, the fact that such a dissatisfaction exists 
could be no secret, to whatever causes it may be due. The fact to which 
I called your attention some months ago is becoming daily more obvious 
—namely, that Mr. Gladstone’s Government has no longer that weight of 
popular enthusiasm behind it by which it was originally brought into office. 
On the contrary, the Government is so much disliked that it is just pos- 
sible that the dislike may take the form of a Conservative reaction. The 
policy of the Opposition next session will be to force on a dissolution, and in 
the new elections they hope to win a majority. If this expectation be 
realized, the result would be remarkable. It is thirty years since a Parlia- 
ment has been elected in England with a nominally Conservative majority, 
though, to say the truth, the Liberalism has not been of a very violent 
type; and it would be strange if Mr. Gladstone, coming in with an unpre- 
cedented majority, as the result of a large extension of the franchise, 
should have succeeded in so speedily converting victory into defeat. 


Although this case may never occur, the mischief already done to the 
party is remarkable. Iam not about to attempt an examination of the 
causes to which it is owing that a session which opened with the greatest 
promises has been the most disastrous failure ever known. The Govern- 
ment were forced to throw overboard almost all the important reforms 
which they had promised, without even bringing them before the House 
of Lords, Of the only two measures which got further, the Army Bill was 
cruelly mutilated, and finally passed only by an unusual exercise of pre- 
rogative; and the Ballot Bill was rejected by the House of Lords, to the 
very small grief of the world in general. If you believe the writers of 
leading articles, the circumstances attending the end of these two mea- 
sures have produced great indignation. According to Radicals, the people 
are about to demand that the House of Lords shall no longer be permitted 
to stop legislation imperatively demanded by public opinion. According 
to Conservatives, Mr. Gladstone’s rash attack on the Constitution has 
roused the affection of the nation for its old institutions ; and Hampden, 
and Russell, and various other eminently respectable people, who were 
not Conservatives, it is true, in their own day, turn in their graves at the 


bare name of prerogative. According to my observation, there is very 
little truth in either of these assertions. The ballot was a good cld- 
fashioned ery, but nobody cared enough about it to be angry with the 


As for Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
habilitation of the old-fashioned weapon of prerogative, it may have been 


House of Lords for postponing its adoption. 
wrong, and possibly the precedent may lead to rather summary exertions 
of power by future leaders of a parliamentary majority ; but we are not 
likely to quarrel seriously with anybody who gets anything really done, 
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even though he takes an unauthorized short cut to his object. For, to say 
the trath, what really disgusts thinking men as much as it disap- 
points the ordinary politician, is the increasing incapacity for work 


| of our parliamentary machinery. Mr. Gladstone’s tendency to over-com- 
A couple of elections which have | 


plexity and refinement, his eagerness to satisfy everybody, which has 
ended in disgusting Radicals without conciliating Tories, and the vagaries 
of some of his colleagues, have undoubtedly made things worse than usual 
this session. But it would be unfair to put the failure down entirely to 
the personal peculiarities of the present ministry. Every year makes 
Parliament more unequal to the task which it endeavors to discharge. 
Not content with being the supreme power in the state, it insists on set- 
tling all manner of minute details, for which its constitution renders it 
totally unfit. A body of 658 members, with unlimited liberty of talk, and 
with forms expressly contrived so as to give the minority the power of 
obstructing as much as possible any measures with which it may disagree, 
undertakes not merely to settle the main outlines of national policy, but 
to frame the pettiest regulations, which might properly be left to ministers 
or even to the police; to settle all manner of private business, from the 
railway system of the country down to the enclosure of half-a-dozen acres 
of waste land; and, besides this, to hold general debates on personal 
grievances or on questions of foreign policy or constitutional law for the 
enlightenment of mankind. As business increases and multiplies, the 
multifarious nature of the occupations of Parliament, and the total want 
of any organization to enable it to deal satisfactorily with the task before 
it, become increasingly obvious; and when an opposition takes every ad- 
vantage of the forms of the House to oppose the transaction of business, 
talks reck!essly against time, raises frivolous difficulties at every step, or 
insists on discussing general principles apropos to every detail, its unfit- 
ness to deal with the vast accumulation of business becomes more glaringly 
obvious. Of course, a strong popular feeling on any subject may force a 
particular measure through Parliament, though it will probably be at the 
cost of other equally essential but less taking reforms. When, as in the 
present session, there is no matter which appeals very forcibly tothe popu- 
lar imagination—for army reform is rather a dry subject to others than those 
professionally interested—we come to the kind of deadlock which we have 
been recently witnessing. 

Of course the evil I have noticed is more or iess inherent in all sys- 
tems of parliamentary government; but our own Parliament, which has 
not only become the supreme power in the state, but has absorbed into 
itself so much that belongs properly to the executive, and interferes so 
constantly eyen with the smaller details of administration, presents an 
extreme case of the evil. Mr. Mill and his followers are very anxious to 
secure a due representation of minorities: I have nothing particular to 
say against the general principle, but at present minorities seem to be so 
well protected in England, that any minority, however small, can by a 
little resolute action hinder all legislative action opposed to its views. 
There is, in short, unlimited power of obstruction, or rather a power lim- 
ited only by the fear that some vehement outbreak of popular feeling may 
some day sweep away the obnoxious institution. But that fear is very 
remote in many cases, and meanwhile the wheels of our legislative 
machinery creak wearily and move very slowly on their axles. Some 
reform in the direction of improving the parliamentary capacities for 
business would be of infinitely more value than those on which far more 
eloquence is expended ; but it is useless to say what shape it should take, 
as there is no present chance of any change being seriously proposed. 
We shall grumble a good deal at the accumulating arrears of work, and go 
on in our old style till some revolution, pacific or otherwise, clears them 
off with greater rapidity. Meanwhile politics are rather out of place at 
the present season, and I hope to dismiss them until the approach of the 
next session brings them once more before us. 


Correspondence. 
THE BARINGS AND THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT; 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The substitution of a new and unknown banking-house for one 
which has su long and go well served the diplomatic and consular service 
is not only an antic, but a most serious and injurious blunder on the part of 
the Administration—an injustice with two edges, of which the sharpest, by 
far, our Government has turned to itself. I have no means of knowing 
how Baring Bros. & Co. regard their deposition, but I know that in mone- 
tary circles in London there is a good deal of surprise at the injustice, and 
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wonder at the bad policy, which are at the bottom of it ; and I hear that 
the Barings are very much annoyed. 

Since my connection with the State Department, I have known nume- 
rous instances where the kindness and delicacy (beyond that of business 
men) of Baring Bros. & Co. have extricated the servants of the United States 
from serious discomfort and discredit. They made it a rule (which may have 
had its exception, but none to my knowledge) never to dishonor the draft 
of a known representative of the United States; and when, through the 
carelessness of the Treasury (as it twice happened in my own experience), 
the requisite authority to draw on the Barings was not forwarded by the 
Department, the drafts of the functionary were still honored, though some- 
times to the loss of the bankers. I recall one case in which a United States 
Minister, havingoverdrawn his salary about £1,000, was suddenly replaced 
—which stopped his salary, of course—and died on his way home, leaving 
no estate responsible for his debt, which the bankers lost. It also happened 
to me once that, by the negligence of the Treasury, I was left for five months 
without authority to draw on it, during which time my drafts were honored 
by the Barings, at their own risk, and simply on account of my being 
an official of the United States. On another occasion, I had to negotiate 
for the benefit of my predecessor a draft for about $3,000, authority to make 
which had been given me by the Treasury, but of which no notice had 
been sent to the Barings, and the draft was negotiated and paid some time 
before they received the authority to pay from the Government. Cour- 
tesies of this kind live in the memory of any gentleman, and make those 
who blunder into our diplomatic or consular service regret, with the pain 
which participation in a great injustice causes, the ill-advised change in 
our financial agency. 

But there is another than,the sentimental side to the matter. Our 
representatives in distant parts, where exchange is not always the easiest 
thing in the world to arrange, will find a difference of some per cent. in 
the rate of negotiating drafts on a house as well known and highly honored 
as any in the world, and a house one does not even know the name of. 
Clews, Habicht & Co. means nothing on a bill in some parts of the world, 
and I have been where I might have starved for all their credit would 
have done for me. If our Government thinks that its credit is enough to 
carry a new banker in strange parts, it is greatly mistaken ; the commer- 
cial world believes it to be very rick, but very mean and very indifferent 
to its credit, or that of its representatives. This new proof of its incon 
siderateness will help the impression, and will not help our bonds in this 
market in the least, but, on the contrary, has already brought them a cer- 
tain amount of disfavor, which Baring Bros. & Co. could, if they would, 
increase greatly. 

If we want to encourage American finance, let us be logical, and make 
all our drafts negotiable at Washington, through American bankers 
located abroad. It is true we should have to lose fifty per cent. in dis- 
count, but we should have the consolation of keeping the business amongst 
ourselves (ignoring, for the sake of the ratio ad absurdum, that Mr. 
Sturges, of B. B. & Co., is a very good sample of American).—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 
Lonpon, Sept. 9, 1871. 








Notes. 





In copying lately from Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s announcements, we 
reproduced an error in regard to a work by Mr. F. H. Underwood, of which 
the true title is “ Cloud Pictures.” It will contain four stories: “ The 
Exile of von Adelstein’s Soul ;” “ Topankalon ;” “ Herr Regenbogen’s Con- 
cert :’ “ A Great-Organ Prelude.” The last two have already appeared 
in print. Mr. Underwood, who is the author of a“ Hand-Book of English 
Literature,” has in preparation a companion volume of American Litera- 
ture.——Messrs, G. P. Putnam & Sons will soon publish, in connection with 
foreign houses, a new and illustrated edition, in one volume quarto, of 
D’Aubigné’s “History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century,” 
“ Pictorial and Industrial Art,” and “ Health and its Conditions.” Their 
own list of fall announcements comprises the following: “ Gallery of Land- 
scape Painters "—twenty-four steel engravings from the works of American 
artists of distinction ; a new illustrated red-line edition of the poems of 
Thomas Hood ; the Knickerbocker edition of poets, in large type, for the 
library ; fifteen volumes of a standard “ Historical Library”; a ‘‘ Hand- 
book Series”; and “ Travels in the Caucasus,” by Mr. Kennan, author of 
the agreeable work on “Tent Life in Siberia.’——The firm of Sever, 
Francis & Co., of Boston and Cambridge, is dissolved, on account of the ill. 











health of Mr. Francis, and the Cambridge business of the old house wil! 
hereafter be carried on by Mr. Charles W. Sever, the senior partner, while 
the junior, Mr. John Allyn, will carry on its publishing business and its 
general Boston business at 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. Mr. Francis will 
retire with the good wishes of all freyuenters of “ The University Book- 
store,” his scholarship and taste having been of service to them in many 
ways. 

— Every year, and, indeed, almost every season, one or two absurd pre- 
dictions as to the weather or an enormous elemental phenomenon of some 
kindare set going by some irresponsible joker, who, attaching to them 
the name of the scientific man who is popularly believed to be the most 
profound in acquirements, secures for them at once insertion into all the 
papers, and gulls half the people in the country. The last case in point 
is the revival this summer of the old “tidal wave ” story, and the predic- 
tion is fathered on Professor Agassiz, perhaps because he knows some 
thing about fish. The wave is due on the fifth of next month, and is to 
roll in on all the Atlantic coast a wall of water fifty feet high. We be- 
lieve the northern limit of the devastation was not fixed, but that it was 
to reach as far south as New Orleans the following letter makes plain : 

“NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept 9, 1871. 
“ Professor C. G. Forshey : 

“ DEAR Sir: A widely extended impression prevails among the people 
of the Gulf and Atlantic coast, produced by a prediction, imputed to Prof. 
Agassiz, of a great tidal wave, or inundation of the coast from the sea, 

‘After some conversation with you, we ask on behalf of ourselves and 
many others we venture to represent, that you give us for publication 
your views as to the merits of the prediction, and, if convenient, your rea- 
sons, briefly expressed, for the views you entertain. ; 

“ We ask this favor, believing that such publication will tend to allay 
the public anxiety, from your reputation as a man of science. , 

“We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, very truly, your obedient 
servants. 

This was signed by five gentlemen and published in the New Orleans 
Times with a letter from Professor Forshey, in which he denounces the 
“monstrous and cruel hoax” which has distutbed them, and defends the 
“jllustrious philosopher” to whom it was attributed against the suspicion 
of originating it. He then proceeds to give them a few words of sense which 
it is a pity that they or anybody else of mature years, and living under 
a republican form of government, should need. 
however. 


There is need of them, 
From North Carolina a report comes that about Beaufort and 
along the neighboring coast preachers are warning people to flee from 
before the face of the angel of the Lord, and a revival in great force is 
going on in expectation of the “tidal wave.” And the authorities of 
the Signal Office at Washington think it necessary to say that “no predic. 
tions in reference to the tidal wave so called” have been issued from that 
office, and that no such wave is by them expected. 


—-A Western correspondent thinks we should probably oblige others 
besides himself if we could furnish “ some information about a French and 
an Italian periodical published in this country that will pay reading by 
people who appreciate the Nation.” We regret that it is out of our power 
to comply with this request, for the reason that we are not acquainted with 
any such periodical, and that we do not believe any such exists. It would 
not be difficult to name a great number of organs representing nearly 
every European nationality (a Bohemian newspaper is the latest that has 
been brought to our attention), published in the United States, but there 
is no colony except the Germans which, either in numbers or in cultiva- 
tion, is capable of sustaining the kind of journal we suppose our corre- 
spondent to intend. From the French in Louisiana something might 
have been expected worthy of their social position and length of settle- 
ment; but we have yet to meet with it. In this city, the leading news- 
paper, the Courrier des Etats-Unis, was obsequiously imperialist down to 
Sedan, and was unscrupulous enough to manufacture in its own office, 
during the war, fictitious Cable despatches purporting to come from a wel). 
informed and trustworthy observer in Paris. The*Messager Franco- 
Américain is more honest, but less readable. It is probably to Can- 
ada that we must look for the best fruit of Franco-American culture - 
and in fact, Messrs. Dawson Brothers publish in Montreal (the Jaly 
number was the third) La Revue Critique de Législation et de Jurispru- 
dence du Canada, We purpose to speak of this magazine critically here- 
after; but it has an appearance of good promise, and the inference must 
not be drawa from its title that its scope is purely Canadian. There has 
been at least one article on the Civil Law of Louisiana, contributed by a 
jurist of that State, and more may doubtless be expected from this side of 
the line. We should say, from first impressions, that any reader of the 
Nation for whom the Reoue's specialty has an interest would be repaid by 
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the reading of it. As for Italian journals, we know only the one which is 
published daily here, and which is but a very poor affair. Without 
being asked, we venture to recommend, as we have done already more 
than once, O Novo Mundo, the fortnightly illustrated Portuguese (Brazi- 
lian) newspaper, whose office is in the Zimes building. It has, by the 
way, entered upon its second year. Its editorial articles are numerous, 
thoughtful, enlightened, and in the best sense of the term religious. Any 
one who understands French and Italian, or even Latin, will find the 
Portuguese easy to acquire. 

—We fear it must be conceded that the present abolition legislation in 
Brazil is not serious, nor meant to be serious. If the Emperor’s heart were 
in it, it is difficult to explain why he should have left the country at so 
important a juncture, or why he should have allowed his ministers to offer 
so crude, impracticable, and dilatory a measure as that now under discus- 
sion. The only immediate emancipation entertained by it is for some 
3,000 slaves belonging to the crown ; all the rest is gradual, and will not 
be completed till the end of the century. Slaves born after the passage of 
the act are nominally free, but really in a condition of servitude for twenty 
or thirty years. Up to vhe age of eight, they are to be supported by their 
master, With a subvention from the state; from eight to twenty-one, the 
stat« itself will take them in charge and “ educate” them, unless the 
master prefers to keep them, and let them “work for themselves,” till 
their majority. This is a very paltry concession to the popular demand 
for abolition, and is so regarded by the public and the independent press 
of Brazil. There is a strong opposition manifested to the proposed rates 
of compensation to slave-owners, which may make itself felt ia modifying 
the law as originally framed ; but of the best that can be passed now we 
may predict with certainty that it will ere long be superseded by fresh 
legislation more responsive to the needs of the times and the fixed senti- 
ment of the people. There will be one sign by which to recognize a 
scheme that is in earnest: it will embrace a land policy, of which the first 
article will be the taxation of real estate. This effected, slavery will not 
linger long. The great estates will have to be broken up, and thrown into 
the market, or relinquished to the Government, which can then both offer 
homesteads to immigrants, and find means to develop the empire by open- 
ing roads, and otherwise preparing the country for habitation. The Ger- 
mans already settled in the southern provinces are hastening the adoption 
of such a policy, from which the slave oligarchy has nothing to expect 
but overthrow. 

—Everybody has been laughing at Sir William Thomson's conjecture, 
recently laid before the British Association, that this planet may have 
originally been provided with living things by means of an aerolite thrown 
to us from some other planet already provided with life. It was not known 
whether the distinguished electrician was in jest or in earnest, but the 
iaugh was as ready in either case. If he was joking, the joke was held 
to be a good one, as ayainst those scientific men who now and again 
rejoice at finding the origin of life, and then, by-and-by, have it pointed 
out te them by the other scientific men and the clergy that what they 
have found is a form of life merely, and that life itself, in its essence, is as 
far from them as ever. if he was in earnest, the laugh was still against 
them, and also against him with them. The origin of life on the other 
planet was still to be explained, and an incandescent aerolite was thought 
to be a queer bearer for such a burden as Sir William had laid upon it. A 
correspondent, in a recent number of Nature, takes up the tale, informing 
the editor that Sir William Thomson will no doubt be gratified to hear 
chat in a curious book, published some time since, and entitled “ A Visit 
to My Discontented Cousin,” his remarkable hypothesis regarding the 
origin of lite on our earth is anticipated. The Discontented Cousin, having 
heard a discussion about a certain meteoric stone, goes home and, in a 
vision, the stone appears to him. The mass undergoes various changes, 
and soon organic dots appear, one of which showed signs of active life, 
for, after some wriggling, it rose to its microscopic legs, and confronted 
the dreamer with a self-confident mien. Conversation ensued. The 
meteoric man tells the story of bis planet, beginning with a remark which 
goes some little way in establishing the doctrine of his and our commun- 
ity of origin: “ We know all about you, old boy,” he said, “and the 
British Association, and we don’t think much of you, either.” So the 
“ British Ass.,” it is probable, was not originally indebted to Sir William 
Thomson for such life as there was in his joke. 

—One cf the best specimens of modern legal literature of the Belgian 
type, interesting in itself and in the sharp contrast it affords to our own 
methods of study, will be found in a stout, handsomely printed pamphlet 
of pp. 288, viz. : “ Concours Universitaire, 1869-70. Exposé du Systéme 





de la Législation civile sur les Droits dont les Etrangers jouissent en Bel- 
gique. Mémoire couronné, présenté par Hippolyte Lippens” (Ghent, 
1871). This scholarly essay upon the legal relations of foreigners who 
reside in Belgium, is a very clear and orderly exhibition of the way in 
which such subjects are treated, exhaustively and analytically, in the 
schools of civil law. Starting out with a sketch of the condition of for- 
eigners in very early times, it brings down the history to the French Re- 
volution, showing the effect that event had upon their legal status under 
the civil code. Then, starting afresh with the law of Belgium, it goes 
carefully over the legislation and the judicial decisions on the subject— 
drawing, of course, largely on the contemporaneous and nearly uniform 
law of France, but pointing out the differences both in actual and in theo- 
retical legal discussions of the question ; next takes up in turn each of the 
subdivisions, the “acte de l'état civil,” domicile, absence, marriage, di- 
vorce or limited separation, paternal and filial relation, adoption and 
guardianship, paternal power, minority, “ tutelle ” and emancipation, ma- 
jority, interdiction, and “ mise sous conseil judiciaire,” and then passing 
into the broader rights of property, with all its qualifications of intestacy, 
of wills, of contracts, of marriage, and of imprisonment, it goes into par- 
ticular details of processes and trial. The absence of “ case law,” with its 
easy display of wealth drawn from indexes and digests, is not more re- 
markable than the authority attributed to treatise writers, and the con- 
stant recurrence to the text of the civil code itself, as giving often its 
own best gloss on the subject-matter in hand. A treatise on the same 
subject in this country would be a very acceptable help to some of our 
claimants before the “ Alabama Commission ” at Geneva ; but who would 
like to undertake to reconcile, even if he could collect, all the cases in all 
the courts of the Union and the States bearing on the rights and rela- 
tions of foreigners in this country ? 


—Julian Schmidt addresses, through the Nutional-Zeitung, an open 
letter to MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, the occasion being a sentence in the 
latest tale by these partners in authorship, called “ Histoire d’un Sous- 
Maitre,” which originally appeared in the Reowe des Deux Mondes. In 
the number for December, 1870, the venerable schoolmaster of seventy, 
Jean Baptiste, is represented as saying to a younger friend that though 
popular education is the weightiest lever of human progress, “it is not 
enough to leara to read, write, and cipher decently ; for a person can be 
well instructed and yet very stupid. That’s an everyday observation. 
How comes it, for instance, that the Germans, who can every one of them 
read and write, are fighting against the French Republic, ushered in, as it 
is, in behalf‘of human rights—German rights as well as French ? It comes 
of their bad training. Instead of imparting to them notions of freedom 
and justice, their heads are filled with ideas of revenge and mastery. With 
all their great science, these people are nevertheless extremely narrow, in- 
asmuch as they suffer themselves to be butchered for traditions from the 
time of Clovis, in the interest of kings who make sport of them. Can- 
didly, I prefer to this the ignorance of the French.” Mr. Schmidt meets 
this charge against his countrymen of being slaves to historic renown by 
a very felicitous quotation from a former novel of Erckmann-Chatrian, in 
which a certain character explains how the soldiers of the Republic came 
at last to be soldiers of the Empire, “ waging war to the knife on those 
who only asked for peace, as they themselves thought only of posts of 
honor, dignities, and riches, and forgetting all notion of human rights ” : 
‘‘ If you ask me how these things were possible, | answer you—It all came 
from the inordinate love of the French for glory.” The Germans under- 
stood this very well when they asked of the Republic the same guaranties 
they would have required of the Empire. Peace without exactions would 
not have diminished one iota the chances of a future war; with the same 
madness, the French would have adopted the catch-word—* Revenge for 
Worth !” “ Revenge for Gravelotte !” “ Revenge for Sedan!” And what 
sort of a Republic was there to deal with, after all ?—“ one whose legisla- 
ture is two-thirds monarchist, and which is only kent from reverting into 
a monarchy because it cannot decide among the pretenders to the throne. 
And all these pretenders have promised their future subjects revenge for 
Worth, and Gravelotte, and Sedan.” Jean Baptiste hopes by means of a 
sort of catechism to instruct the French in their rights and duties. Mr. 
Schmidt suggests that special stress must be laid on the duties. He points 
out two modes of discipline by which the Prussians have their notions of 
duty sharpened—the universal military service, and (for the better classes) 
municipal office-holding. “ They have served as privates, the young count 
beside the valet-dechambre and the peasant’s son : I call that democracy 
in the fulfilment of duty.” And his final advice to the old schoolmaster is 
that his instruction be moral as well as intellectual ; and that he warn 
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against lying especially, “ holding up a lie to the child’s soul as something 
indecent and to be repelled.” It should be stated that the critic praises 
the general tendency of the “Story of a Sub-master,” the sentiment in 
question being in fact the only one to which exception can be taken. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR OOTOBER. 


THe Catholic World is always too polemical for the general reader, and 
is quite as much so this month as commonly, but Fernan Caballero’s 
“ Lucas Garcia” is a story which would,’no doubt, interest most of our 
readers. To be sure, it may better be waited for until it gets into book- 
form. Another article, “ The Liquefaction of the Blood of Saint Januarius,” 
is of a kind that many of our readers would be apt to pronounce rather 
disgusting, but it will please all violent Romanists, we suppose, and all 
violent Protestants. It goes at length into statistical tables as to the con- 
dition of the blood at various stages of its exhibition—as the time when it 
is “ viscous and grumous” ; the time when it becomes “jelly-like”; the 
time when it is very hard; the time when the outside portion of it re- 
mains hard, forming a sort of incarnate cup within the glass cup, while 
all the middle “ moves about in quite a fluid condition” ; the time, on the 
contrary, when a hard lump swims about in the centre of the cup; the 
time when it is fully liquefied and covered with froth. The miracle is by no 
means the wanton exhibition of supernatural power which the American 
Protestant is apt to believe it. ‘“ When vice is rife in the city, and es- 
pecially when sins against religion abound,” the displeasure of heaven is 
marked by the withholding of the miraculous liquefaction of the blood, which 
thus indicates the need of increased ardor in the performance of necessary 
religious duties. Again, it bason one occasion, at least, saved the city from 
destruction by earthquake and lava. In December, 1631, the Neapolitans 
in imminent danger of total destruction from Vesuvius, resolved to call on 
their patron saint, and the reliquary being borne forth from the cathedral 
by the archbishop, at the head of a great procession, had no sooner reached 
the square than a rift in the cloud of ashes overhanging the city let in 
the sun upon the tomblike darkness, which soon vanished wholly. Out- 
side the city thousands had perished ; within it, not a sovl. It is added 
that, “ere the archbishop had descended from the altar, all were aware that 
an east wind had sprung up, and that the smoke and cinders and ashes were 
being blown away across ihe sea”; but the stopping of the lava streams 
is not to be thus accounted for. The statistical tables given by the 
author of this article are full and numerous, but not particularly intelli- 
gible. On the whole, we do not know as being any where accessible to the 
American reader of magazines a fuller account of this annual ceremony 
than is here offered. Nothing is left unrelated. Indeed, the Catholic 
World, as often as not, takes the line of presenting boldly the extreme 
positions of its faith. Doctor McCosh, for instance, has said recently, in 
substance, that it is difficult to conceive of an Ecumenical Council at Rome, 
or a Methodist Conference in Connecticut, or an Episcopal Convocation at 
Lambeth, fancying that it has the right to decide for or against the dis 
coveries of Sir Isaac Newton, or the doctrine of the conservation of force 
On this the editor remarks, that Doctor McCosh possesses “ truth ” only ina 
mutilated form, and wholly overlooks the fact that religion is the first 
science, and nothing can be true, scientifically or otherwise, that is contrary 
or unfavorable to it. There is plenty more of the same sort; “Our Lady 
of Lourdes,” for instance, will be found as surprising to the American 
mind as the article on the liquefaction miracle, or this “‘ Christianity and 
Positivism” from which we have just been quoting. 

In “ The Elements of our Nationality ” there is some sensible advice to 
Irishmen in this country as to the help they should afford their fellow- 
countrymen. Not by Fenianism, the writer tells them, are they to assist 
their brethren, but by following the example of the Germans, who have 
organized a system of receiving German immigrants when they first ar- 
rive, and giving them advice, instruction, and assistance of great value to 
the new comer. Singularly enough, the Irish, all of whom spend money 
freely to enable their relatives to come over here, have never thought to 
supplement their individual exertions by organization in the interest of 
their countrymen asa body. The superior thrift, as well as the superior 
intelligence and education, of the German immigrant, make of him, how- 
ever, a person who endorses himself, so to speak, toa far greater extent 
than the city-haunting Irish peasant, and whom, therefore, it is far safer 
to endorse and assist. 

Another noticeable article in the Catholic World is on the riot of the 
twelfth of July, which is not treated of in a very satisfactory manner, 
though there is in it more of sense than of rancor and unfairness. But not 
much in the way of conciliation is to be expected from a writer who 





speaks of the Orangemen as representing “the party that in Ireland 
fought fora foreign invader and a chief of rebels against their own country, 
and were at once traitors to their king and nation.” That is to say, 
they fought against James the Second, and for a cause which, were it to 
be fought for over again in this country next summer, instead of having 
been won for good and all a hundred and eighty ago, would be supported 
by thirty-odd millions of Americans, South and North, white and 
black. It is the belief on the part of many Americans that Roman 
Catholics do to a great extent hold views like those expressed in this 
article before us which causes them to distrust the Irish Catholics, and 
compels a reluctant sympathy with the bigoted Orangemen, who cannot 
be made to look foolish as long as Catholic writers supply for their insult 
ing processions a background like this. 

The Galary opens with a translation of an extremely interesting story 
by Turgeneff. It is one of his gloomiest and most tragical—a story to be 
shunned by those who have given up reading pathetic and mournful things, 
aud even by some such as have not done so, but who will not read unrelieved 
tragedy. Still it is,as we say, very interesting as a study of character 
The analysis is very searching, and we should say that its results are 
perfectly in accord with truth. It is a simply told story: Four young 
people, who have known each other as children, are, as it happens, brought 
together again in the first prime of their youth. They fall in love and 
become engaged to be married, but the young men go away, and their 
love—partly a poetic dream, partly passion, partly luxurious trifling— 
early fades and cools, and the girls are deserted. By-and-by Alexis writes 
to one of them ; not to the one of them whom he had forsaken, but to her 
sister, Maria Alexandrovna, Why he writes he does not know, he 
says, though the reader sees why. And Alexis is not mistaken in the 
belief which he evidently balf-cherishes that Maria will reply to him, and 
that soon her heart will be interested. We must not, however, tell the 
story on to its doubly tragical and ruinous catastrophe, though we might 
do so without interfering with its principal claims to attention, its psycho- 
logical truthfulness, and its excellence of finished workmanship. It is 8 
kind of reading that one may perbaps feel a reluctance to recommend. 
Still its ability at all events is not to be gainsaid, and its morbidness one 
may almost expect to find acting as its own antidote. 


For a very different class of readers Mr. Edward Cropsey’s account of 
the receivers of stolen goods in this city, their modes of operation, and 
their relations with the police and the thieves, ist well adapted. 
Mr. E. A. Pollard’s somewhat glowing tribute to the emancipated negro 
has more general interest. Mr. P»llard may not have had an Opportunity 
to hear them, but we could tell him stories of negroes selling their votes 
and of negroes planning and executing elective frauds with a skill and 
effect that leave nothing to be desired. That the general aspect of the 
negro suffrage problem is not on the whole very discouraging must, how- 
ever, we think, be admitted. His best friends are not at present his 
political flatterers, however, but the men and women who are educating 
his children. Doubtless it is true, too, that the mere experience of the 
cares of freedom, the habit he is acquiring of managing his own affairs, 
is an educational process of very high importance. And among the most 
hopeful signs of the times is the spectacle of the Virginian conservatives, 
and those of other States, welcoming the political assistance of the colored 
men. Nothing but good, we believe, is to be expected of this, and just 
here we are confident is to be found the most probable as well as the very 
best solution of the political and social troubles of the South. The pros- 
pects of that part of the country are certainly dark enough at present, 
and we shall probably see worse things there before we see better. It can 
hardly be expected, for example, that some one or two of the Southern 
States are not to pass through an experience of repudiation ; and the men 
are not many who admit with Mr. Pollard, at least with the requisite un- 
reserve and cheerfulness, that to take away the voting franchise from the 
negro is all but physically impossible ; and if it were possible, would still 
be not desirable. But Mr. Pollard points out some things that are reassur- 
ing, his own conversion from the belief held by him ten years ago that 
the slave-trade ought to be revived being itself not without its significance. 
At all events, every word of sense on the subject is a clear gain. 

For the rest, the Galazy for October has an article by Mr. Greeley 
entitled “The One-Term Principle” ; something by “Carl Benson” on 
“Popular Fallacies”; a little poem, of some prettiness, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter ; the “ Scientific Miscellany ” ; and the notices of current lit- 
erature, both English and German. These latter are neither numerous 
enough nor weighty enough, and, together with the scrappiness of the 
“Nebule” and the dolefulness of the humorous department, give the 
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magazine something of an air of shabbiness which is not diminished by 
its typographical appearance, outside and in. The illustration this month, 
which isa portrait of Mr. Anthony Trollope, is the best of the series in 
which: it appears, and deserves an amount of commendation as regards its 
likeness to the original, and the quality of the engraving and printing, 
which could not be given to any of its predecessors. Upon Mr. Greeley’s 
article we have already commented, and have shown, we think, its inade- 
quacy, We may add thatit warkssoclearly Mr. Greeley’s opinion as to the 
next Presidential canvass, and it is 80 clumsy in its method of condecting the 
question of civil-service reform with quite another question, that we fear 
it cannot be taken as committing Mr. Greeley to the support of the needed 
reformation. “Carl Benson’s” “Popular Fallacies” is calculated to be of 
service to young writers who have had no opportunity of studying 
logic, and will have done more good than most magazine articles if it 
leads a certain number of editors, say, to an acquaintaince with Whately’s 
little text-book, which it mentions. 


In Lippincott’s Monthly the magazine reader will find something worth 
reading in the “ Baudelaire” of Miss Lucy Fountain, who, however, has 
been too much impressed by the poet, and makes of him a good deal more 
than he deserves. On Swinburne, and his degree of inferiority to his French 
idol, Miss Fountain makes a few brief remarks which are more indubita- 
bly close to perfectly just criticism, and altogether the essay is, as we have 
said, worth reading. Still better worth reading and very beautiful is the 
little story translated by Miss Agnes Irwin from the French of Gustave 
Droz. “Making an Omelette ” is the title of it, and it is so charming and 
pure that it may well be regretted that M. Droz should have written some 
of the things which he has consented to write. It is so charming and so 
grood in feeling that not only may it be regretted that M. Droz has disgraced 
himself in some of his stories and sketches, but it may be fully expected 
that he will write no more such, and that it was the exigencies of youthful 
authorship which compelled him at the beginning of his career to con- 
sult other tastes than his own. Besides these two articles, Lippincott’s has 
some more of “Mr. Whymper’s Scrambles Among the Alps,” with the 
really excellent illustrations; a short sketch by Mr. Prentice Mulford, 
which sets forth very well the jocular barbarity with which the Californian 
regards the Chinaman, and which has a smack of the pioneer humor ; the last 
of M. Donbavand’s “ Wild Ireland,” and a book-notice or two, one of which 
is acrid enough to suggest apprehensions for the writer's health if he is 
going to continue in the profession. The October number of Lippincott's 
is at the usual average as regards the rest of its contents, and taken alto- 
gether is a good number of a magazine which, without pretentiousness, does 
a good deal of honest work. Typographically considered, it may be said to 
show respect for its public, and self-respect and good taste on the part of its 
publishers and printers, and this is more than can be said of some others 
of our magazines which have a greater reputation and make larger claims. 

Counting out some poetry which need not delay any one, ZZarper’s be- 
gins with a gossiping and amusing account of the old times of the post- 
office in New York. Think of General Bailey's holding the office of post- 
raster for twenty-five years, from Jefferson’s time till Jackson’s, with no 
thought of removal. We cannot have everything, however—though it is 
difficult to see why we might not have something like that—and those 
were the*days when the Western mail used to be set across the river in 
a skiff from “ Paulus Hook,” now departed, and the Boston mail used to 
come in great state down the Bowery, drawn by four horses, while the 
driver, when he reached the place where now the Cooper Union stands, 
used to blow a horn, which could be heard for a mile or more, and notified 
the suburban farmers that he was coming. Then the citizens would walk 
out to see the mail-coach and the four blooded horses. There is usually 
something agreeable in recollections of this sort, and this paper is not an 
exception to the rule, and will be widely liked, as local knowledge of 
New York is widely spread. 

Following this article are two others—both illustrated, and not illustrat- 
ed very well, for Harper & Brothers believe in profusion of pictures 
rather than in excellence of them, and so no doubt do their audience—the 
one being about the Yale College Expedition of 1870 out in the Platte 
the other being the last of the papers of Siberian travel 


River Country ; 
And some people will be pleased with 


and adventure. Both will please. 
an article with something new about “John Pheenix,” by General R. B. 
Marey—to some other palates it will be of too antiquated a flavor. 
It is the mess-room talk of an officer who has spent many years telling 


stories in frontier forts. Gossipy, too, is the “ Bygone Celebrities of 


Bond Street,” by the veteran Richard Horne, the author of the forgotten 
poem of “ Orion,” so much praised by Poe, and of nrultitudes of otlier 





things equally forgotten, and once for a little time a Bond Street cele- 
brity himself. It has a good story or two to tell, though it must be con- 
fessed that they are not of a particularly exalted character. Still, it is 
worth while, if only for recollection and reflection, when next Miss 
Lydia Thompson’s scanty raiment points the moral against us, to know 
the facts in regard to Lord Petersham’s appearance at evening parties, 
when George the Fourth was king, in tights of a boiled-prawn color. We 
do better than that. |The conquest of Ireland is a rapid summary of the 
history of English oppression and Irish division during six hundred years, 
told with correctness and spirit ; “ Down the Eastern Shore ” is a descrip- 
tion of Maryland east of the Chesapeake, well done by Mr. Bayard Taylor ; 
“The American Baron” is lively as ever ; the Editor's Easy Chair talks 
well of Scott ; and for the rest of the October Harper’s, a serious “ poem,” 
of good moral intention, by “P. V. Nasby,” and a due allowance of 
love, science, “ Editor’s Drawer,’ and “ Editor’s Historical Record.” 

Dr. T. M. Coan, in Scribner’s Monthly, makes a good article about 
the eruptions of Kilauea and Mauna Loa, the Hawaiian volcanoes, which 
have so often afforded the grandest spectacles of lava streams that the 
world has shown, It is well illustrated, and, indeed, Scribner's has lately 
done itself much credit by its illustrations, some of which, prepared abroad, 
have rarely, if ever, been equalled in our periodical literature ; and some 
of which, prepared at home, will have the effect of stirring up publishers 
who hitherto have thought themselves beyond competition in this field. 
In the other details of its external appearance, Scrilner’s is to be praised ; 
and it is no small matter in a magazine which is so emphatically a maga- 
zine for a wide circulation in families of the average kind, that it should 
do something in the way of educating the taste. It is announced to be 
the intention of its owners to make very shortly some changes which will 
be improvements. It will be enlarged, not only by the addition of some 
pages, but also by the removal of the “leads” which separate the lines 
so far at present ; and thus more matter will be found in each page. 

“ Water, its Ways and Uses,” is a discursive article, which, like Doc- 
tor Coan’s, will please the boys, as will “ Wilfrid Cumbermede.” For the 
heads of the family there is a discussion on the question whether Adam 
was the first man? which has geology enough in it to make Doctor Justin 
Edwards turn over in his grave; a sensible article by Doctor Edward 
Spencer “On the Philosophy of Good Health” and “A Summer Trip to 
Newfoundland,” which ought to send some vacation-seekers down there in 
coming summers. As for the young ladies of the family, they may very 
easily find love stories less pretty than that by Mrs. E. A. Walker ; and they 
may easily find some far prettier and far pleasanter than that by Mr. 
Albert Webster, who ought to be able to see that he makes of his hero 
a detestable rascal. Some of the incidents have, however, a kind of 
freshness not usual in stories of this grade. The editorial departments 
are well filled, and the “ etching” at the end is clever and spirited, though 
a little too severe on the old farmers of the New England town-meeting. 
After all, they did build the “school-housen,” sourly as they used to 
grumble over the appropriations. 

A better Atlantic has not been seen in a long time than this October 
number. The appearance of Mr. Atkinson’s article, “ Free Trade Revenue 

teform,” is an important event in the political world as well as the finan- 
cial, and will undoubtedly affect legislation at Washington next winter. 
Nothing could show with more of forcible clearness that the country is 
taxed foolishly and wastefully. ‘To take a small portion of that which 
men seek as the end of their labor, rather than to impair the means where- 
by they gain their subsistence,” is just the rule that every House of Re- 
presentatives for the last twelve years has not proceeded upon. 

Of the other prose articles in the Atlantic, “ Kaweah’s Run” we may safe- 
ly recommend to all our readers as an admirable story of adventure. The 
lowness of tone is very effective ; and it appears to be anything but merely 
artistic. We commend Kaweah’s story particularly to all lovers of the 
horse, and, but that compurisons are odious, we would recommend readers 
of the Atlantic to compare this story with another one which also appear- 
ed in the Atlantic, some three years ago perhaps, and which, like this, 
was about a horse—a horse in a railroad-car. To apprehend the differ- 
ence between the two in point of sincerity, in restraint, and in consequent 
true force, would be to have learned one lesson in good writing. Of Mr. 
Howells’s essay and story in one, and of Mr. James's story, we need say 
nothing,"except, perhaps, that neither is just nor so perfectly characteristic 
of its author as the former parts have been. “Onan Old Latin Text- 
Book ” is by Mr. T. W. Higginson, and besides some pleasant writing has 
some sensible remarks on the classicist side of the dispute between the 
scientific men and the others. We confess that, for our own part, we see 
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no reason why “culture” is not safe enough to admit of all its friends 
possessing their souls in peace. In this country especially, one can think 
of the Tweeds and Ashleys and Butlers themselves withoat too much per- 
turbation when one is reminded of the rate at which colieges grow ; and 
grow better with each twelve months, as well as larger and more nu- 
merous. - 

The poetry of the October Atlantic is by Mr. Harte, Mrs. Piatt, Mr. B. 
G. Hosmer, and Mr. Whittier. The last it would be wrong to praise as 
poetry merely; it brings one so near to the good and tender heart of a 
good man. No one will read it without renewed affection for the 
poet, and without being glad in the serenity of the closing years of his 
life—a serene ciose which he surely, of all men in the world, misnames in 
calling it “self-indulgent years.” 

‘The ontflung heart of youth, 
The tumult of the truth,” 

should at least not seem better than the peace which follows work well 
done, and the sight of which, well-enjoyed as well-earned, is an aid, and 
would be sufficient if it were the only one, which Mr. Whittier is now 
rendering all the good causes he ever fought for. 


A MAINE REGIMENT IN THE WAR.* 

WHEN the Army of the Potomac was advancing up the Peninsula, 
under McClellan, now a long time ago, we remember to have seen in the 
early morning, at a woody cross-road below Cold Harbor, a rough piece of 
cracker-box nailed to an old sign-post, and inscribed “ Richmond, Va., 20 
miles—Gorham, Maine, 500 miles.” A Maine regiment, whose mark this 
was, had camped near by, and was again on its light-hearted way. As 
with the cat’s face in the fairy story, a grin seemed to linger about the 
cross-road after the artist had left. But the author of this pleasantry, if 
haply he still kept the ranks, did not get to Richmond as soon as he had 
counted on; and he was so long in getting back to Gorham that a big book 
has grown out of following another Maine regiment in the actual interval. 

Major Gould traces the history of what he styles the 1-10-29th Regi- 
ment—that is, a regiment of Maine infantry which bore these numbers 
successively—he, amongst others, serving under all three. Unhappily, 
we think, for the truth of history and for the satisfaction of all concerned, 
the writing of regimental histories is a labor not commonly very well re- 
paid, if repaid at all, outside of a small, interested circle. For the most 
part the task has, therefore, been given over to such hands as the Military 
History Departments at State Capitols, and from these sources we know 
pretty well what to expect. We have seen a printed form sent by a State 
historian to a regimental officer for his filling up, calling for such items of 
interest as the full maiden name of his mother and the occupations of his 
boyhood, and leading him on line by line through his career in peace to 
a declaration of his part in the war, even to his heroism in particular in- 
stances. Possibly, some who think their reputations demand it will com- 
ply literally with all these requirements, especially if they are going into 
politics. Perhaps in the whole State one man will tell the simple truth 
about himee]f, and in case this man should ever become a Washiggton,a 
grateful country will know where to study his early footprints on the 
sands of time, But this is not the way in which State historians or any 
others can compose military history, in the proper sense of the word. Major 
Gould is one of the only class who can write on such a subject what will 
be worth the printing or the reading. Civilians attempt it, chaplains and 
surgeons attempt it, but the work needs the hand and the experience of 
one who has ‘been thar’,” in the fullest sense of the California poet. 

Such an author ought to seek and secure a larger circle of readers than 
the regiment’s survivors and local friends. Nothing in history touches the 
average American like the recent war and its incidents, if brought before 
him with an air of reality ; and fiction would not charm him more if he 
could find a truthful and lifelike record of what went on in the field. He 
does not care for strategy and tactics, or dull recital of grand campaigns. 
He does not breathe a military atmosphere ; he has a dread of standing 
armies, and does not long for foreign war or the sentimental glory of 
arms. Buttake him well to the front where the fighting was, and let him 
stand in the once deadly ranks, and there is nothing that moves him so 
much. Nobody can do this for him like a regimental officer; and only 
from such a one can he and all of us realize the dread facts of that long 
struggle which seems now almost forgotten. A generation is already 
growing up to whom the sense of personal loss was not very keenly 
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brought home. Figures may tell what the losses were ; but we have grown 
dull to figures, and milliards now are no more surprising than thousands 
were before the war. We should better feel what had to be undergone 
by our army if the soldiers told us simply what the regiments saw and did 
and suffered. General Sherman wisely said in Philadelphia, at the un- 
veiling of a picture of the battle of Gettysburg, that he hoped more pic- 
tures like it would be painted, not to illustrate the triumph of one section 
over another, but to keep it in the minds of the oncoming generation how 
such scenes as that had marred our land for months and years, It is 
mainly from this point of view that we hope for lifelike war histories ; not 
for the glorification of men or organizations. 


The chief difficulty in the way lies in the mass of details of merely 
local interest with which authors feel bound to encumber such works. 
Perhaps there is no help for this, but it is, of course, one of the reasons 
why the general public pays so little attention to regimental histories. 
We have never seen any work on the war which at all compared, for 
interest, with the scraps of letters printed in the “ Harvard Memorials "—we 
take it, because they tell in a natural way the ups and downs and hard 
realities of soldier life as it was, unspoilt by a sense of authorship and 
unburdened by dulness for mere record’s sake. Major Gould's book has, 
in parts, a very general interest, and, in parts, is very well written. His 


‘account of his regiment’s fight in the battle of Antietam is, for a page or ° 


two, one of the best of its kind we have ever read. Kinglake, in his 
“Crimean War,” tried to paint, as if from life, just such a scene of close 
combat ; byt with great elaboration and refining, his effort waa cold and 
artificial by the side of the simple and truthful narrative before us. The 
regiment, almost alone by chance, confronted at very close quarters a 
rebel regiment in a piece of woods. One of the Maine captains, who had 
fainted from exhaustion at Cedar Mountain, and thought himself, there- 
fore, under a cloud, stood by the regiment’s colors, and, while aiming his 
pistol at one of the enemy, was instantly killed. The men took to what 
poor shelter they could find, and a duel by regiments ensued. The enemy 
sent sharpshooters into the trees, and got a plunging fire on our men, 
who, in turn, brought down some of these high skirmishers, one of whom 
was seen to have climbing-irons strapped to his legs. The Maine colonel’s 
horse was shot in the head, and became frantic, plunging wildly about. 
The colonel, dismounting, was shot in both legs, and his horse, being free, 
ran to where the lieutenant-colonel was standing, and, suddenly wheeling in 
front of him, kicked him in the breast and stomach, and wholly disabled 
him. The loss of men was meantime very heavy. General Mansfield, 
the corps commander, rode up to check the firing, thinking that both 
regiments were Union troops, but just as he discovered his error the 
brave old man was mortally wounded, and had to be carried from the 
field. As Major Gould tells this story, we have a battle scene indeed, 
stripped of all pomp and circumstance, and, for once, true to the life. 
“On going in,” says Major Gould, “came the moment of battle that tried 
us severely ; not that there was asign of hesitancy or show of poor beha- 
vior, but it is terrible to march slowly into danger, and see and feel that 
each second your chance for death is surer than it was the second before. 
The desire to break loose, to run, to fire, todo something, no matter what, 
rather than to walk, is almost irresistible ;”’ and on coming out, “the 
sight of our thinned ranks, and the prospect of another day of bloody 
work, was sickening. There had been hardly an incident in the whole 
day's work of butchery and blood to cheer us, yet we repeated to each 
other our experiences, and tried to make the best of a bad state of things.” 
These comments, and the slight hint we bave given of the author’s 
faithful sketch of one sharp fight he was in, will illustrate what we have 
said of the value and moral of a regimental history wrjtten under such 
auspices. But if this should not suffice, there is still food for reflection in 
the author’s account of the slaughter at Cedar Mountain, and of Banks’s 
calamitous Red River Expedition—calamitous to the Northern arms in a 
military sense, and to the Southern people in the destruction of valuable 
property. There is something cheering in the Shenandoah Valley victo- 
ries, because only by victory could we have peace again; but a generous 
sympathy will feel for the misfortunes of Early’s misled army, and for 
the war-rijden people whose homes lay in the path of that campaign. 
And finally, the chapter on reconstruction, which tells of the military 
occupation of the South just after the war—of demoralized volunteers.—of 
Treasury agents—of the Freedmen’s Bureau—all this should bear with it 
a lesson to be had constantly in remembrance as the years goon. It is 
not within our province to follow the career of Major Gould's regiment, 
or to speak of a book like his from a literary standpoint. We wish that 
the result of his praiseworthy and intelligent labor, aided as it was by 
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his all-important personal observation, which was shrewd and just, had 
been a book free from matters of mere regimental detail—such a book as 
would attract the curiosity of many readers outside of his own State whom 
he might greatly interest and instruct. Perhaps he might still make it such. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Mark Boyd. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1871.)\—We have read strings of epitaphs more entertaining 
than this collection, which seems to have been put together for the sake of 
saving dull scraps of biography. Or else it was compiled to justify the 
common belief in a Scotchman’s insensibility to such humor as is more 
delicate than personal. The best story of all is carefully spoiled in the 
telling. When Sydney Smith was expressing impatience at the delay of 
certain dignitaries to attend a meeting on the subject of paving the streets 
around St. Paul’s with wood, he did not say that “as the question of 
blockheads was to be discussed, there was no other course than to wait” ; 
but he did suggest that the absentee aldermen had only “to lay their heads 
together.” The welcome that met Crabbe Robinson’s interminable gossip- 
ing memoirs may have givena hint to this reminiscent, emulous of his 
example, to collect and print his own notes of dinner-conversations. Most 
of the anecdotes read like crumbs picked up after the feast of talk was over 
—they need action, the stimulus of good cheer, and an audience tolerant 
of “l’Amphitryon ot l'on dine,” to make them moderately lively. 

Their range of time and characters leads one to expect some variety, 
though it was hardly worth while to go back to Johnson for a tame jest 
on dissenters, or cross to Italy in search of a cabman’s everyday banter. 
Nelson and Wellington figure at length and prosily ; Sir John Franklin 
and Burnside are lugged in to say something not worth repeating ; and 
Talfourd and Rothschild reserve for the listener’s delight their most com- 
monplace remarks. The natives of New Zealand and Australia, where the 
author modestly hopes his reminiscences will be read, may be touched with 
the freshness of the salt-and-egg story, transferred from J. Miller to a Lon- 
don club; but for the rest, they must agree with Froissart, who thought 
these English took their pleasure after a sad fashion. Thackeray is intro- 
duced at a Greenwich dinner of Scotchmen, where “ there was an immense 
amount of post-prandial oratory, involving much mutual laudation. ‘Good 
gracious,’ he whispered, ‘do they mean all they say? for, if so, there are 





some three or four men at this table already qualified to be prime minis- 
ters.’” He would have found something sharper to say if invited to the 
extraordinary scene of riot and drunkenness at a country funeral in Kirk- 
cudbright, described on page 89, where the procession exhilarated itself 
into a steeple-chase, leaving many of the riders as helpless as the principal 
subject of the occasion. Indeed, the writer contrives, in a dull and lum- 
bering way, to leave a very poor impression of Scotchmen’s morality and 
generosity, not much relieved by the campaign incidents celebrating their 
acuteness and gellantry. 

The best parts of the book are composed from personal sketches of two 
very different men—Lieutenant Waghorn, the indomitable but too convi- 
vial sailor, who made the overland route to India known and possible, and 
Gentleman Jones, the comedian and teacher of elocution. There is some- 
thing quite Western in Waghorn’s straightforward persistence and con- 
tempt of red-tape. Ministers and directors stood very little in his way, 
and he emphasized his indifference by slamming their doors and by un- 
handsome gestures to their very faces in an amusing fashion. Jones's 
history reveals some secrets for manufacturing Parliamentary orators that 
our stump-speakers might profit by. As models for speaking the English 
language purely, he was accustomed to listen to Bishop Blomfield’s ser- 
mons, Lyndhurst’s judgments, and the speeches of Ellenborough. The 
specimens of his anecdotes given make us regret that the collector lost his 
best opportunity for producing a readable book by neglecting to note down 
the other numerous and instructive ones he praises. 

Sir Henry Halford’s advice is worth recording: “If you wish to pre- 
serve your eyes, never read by candlelight anything smaller than the ace 
of clubs ;” which perbaps gives a clue also to the odd Scotch practice, else- 
where mentioned, of calling spectacles “ preserves.” And there isa dramatic 
effect in the description, borrowed from Palgrave, of Speaker Abbott, lin- 
gering ten minutes, his face as white as a sheet, over the casting vote that 
condemned Dundas for official misconduct, while Pitt crushed his hat over 
his brows to hide the streaming tears, and pushed in haste out of the 
House. But, with the exception of a very few pages, the amusement to be 
gained from these gleanings of fifty years is of that very mild sort one 
may find in being reminded of the insignificant things great men can do 
and the indifferent ones clever men have said. 
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